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The  Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia  (the  first  society 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States),  founded  December  28,  1857, 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, approved  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  A.D.  1858  (Pam- 
phlet Laws  for  1858,  p.  68).  The  name  of  the  Society  was 
changed  to  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  ap- 
proved on  the  23rd  day  of  March,  A.D.  1865  (Pamphlet  Laws 
for  1865,  p.  654). 

Stated  meetings  are  held  in  January,  Febuary,  March,  April, 
November  and  December  of  each  year.  At  these  meetings  papers 
are  read  (frequently  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views),  and  coins 
and  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  exhibited.  The  Proceedings 
are  published  every  third  year. 

Resident  members  pay  an  initation  fee  of  $5  and  an  annual 
contribution  fee  of  $5.  The  latter  is  due  on  the  first  of  January 
of  each  year.  Life  membership  in  this  Society  may  be  secured 
by  the  payment  of  $50. 


The  society  has  issued  the  following  medals  since  its  founda- 
tion:— 


The  dies  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Price 
medal,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  society.  A few  specimens  of 
these  medals  (except  the  Price)  remain  on  hand  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  curator  of  Numismatics. 

The  first  three  medals  were  struck  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  this 
city.  The  last  by  Jos.  K.  Davison’s  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON. 


1919 

OFFICERS 


President 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN 
Vice-Presidents 


CORNELIUS  STEVENSON 
JOHN  STORY  JENKS 

Corresponding  Secretary  . 
Recording  Secretary  . . . . 

Treasurer  

Historiographer 

Curator  of  Numismatics  . 
Curator  of  Antiquities  . . . 
Librarian 


THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON 
FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL 
DAVID  MILNE 

FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM 
THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON 


COMMITTEES 


Committee  on  Numismatics 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS 
T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT 

Committee  on  Genealogy 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS 
GARRETT  L.  REILLY 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 

Committee  on  Publications 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
DAVID  MILNE 
ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER 


Committee  on  Antiquities 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
RICHARD  PETERS 

Committee  on  Library 

DR.  THOMAS  H.  FENTON 
JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERELL 

Committee  on  Membership 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND 
DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 


Committee  on  Programme 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH 
G.  HAMILTON  COLKET 
HENRY  D.  PAXSON 
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1920 

OFFICERS 


President 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN 


Vice-Presidents 


CORNELIUS  STEVENSON  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS  DAVID  MILNE 


Corresponding  Secretary  JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND 

Recording  Secretary ERNEST  SPOFFORD 

Treasurer WEBSTER  KING  WETHERELL 

Historiographer DAVID  MILNE 

Curator  of  Numismatics  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

Curator  of  Antiquities HENRY  D.  PAXSON 

Librarian 


COMMITTEES 


Committee  on  Numismatics 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS 
T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT 

Committee  on  Genealogy 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS 
GARRETT  L.  REILLY 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 

Committee  on  Publications 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
DAVID  MILNE 
ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER 


Committee  oil  Antiquities 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
RICHARD  PETERS 

Committee  on  Library 

DR.  THOMAS  H.  FENTON 
JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL 

Committee  on  Membership 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND 
DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 


Committee  on  Programme 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH 
G.  HAMILTON  COLKET 
HENRY  D.  PAXSON 
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1921 

OFFICERS 


President 


DAVID  MILNE 


Vice-Presidents 


JOHN  F.  LEWIS  ELI  KIRK  PRICE 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

Corresponding  Secretary  HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 

Treasurer WEBSTER  KING  WETHERELL 

Historiographer C.  C.  NORRIS,  JR. 

Curator  of  Numismatics  F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 

Curator  of  Antiquities  HENRY  D.  PAXSON 

Librarian FREDERICK  H.  SHELTON 

COMMITTEES 


Committee  on  Numismatics 

JOHN  STORY  .JENKS 
T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE 
CLARENCE  E.  BEMENT 

Committee  on  Publications 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
WALTER  F.  MCINNES 
ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER 

Committee  on  Library 

DR.  THOMAS  H.  FENTON 
JAMES  RUSSEL  HARRIS 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERELL 


Committee  on  Genealogy 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS 
GARRET  L.  REILLY 
H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 

Committee  on  Antiquities 

RICHARD  PETERS 
HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
ROGER  W.  GRISWOLD 

Committee  on  Membership 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND 
DAVIS  S.  B.  CHEW 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 


Committee  on  Programme 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH 
G.  HAMILTON  COLKET 
HENRY  D.  PAXSON 
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1922 

OFFICERS 


President 
DAVID  MILNE 


Vice-Presidents 


JOHN  F.  LEWIS 
JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND 


ELI  KIRK  PRICE 
F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 


Corresponding  Secretary 

Treasurer  

Historiographer 

Curator  of  Numismatics 
Curator  of  Antiquities  . 
Librarian 


HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 
WrEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL 
HENRY  P.  BUSH 
F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
HENRY  D.  PAXSON 
FREDERICK  H.  SHELTON 


COMMITTEES 


Committee  on  Numismatics 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS 
T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE 
CLARENCE  E.  BEMENT 

Committee  on  Publications 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM 
WALTER  F.  MCINNES 
ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER 

Committee  on  Library 

DR.  THOMAS  H.  FENTON 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL 
J.  HENRY  SCATTERGOOD 


Committee  on  Genealogy 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS 
GARRET  L.  REILLY 
H.  BARTOL  BRAZIER 

Committee  on  Antiquities 

HARROLD  E.  GILLINGHAM 
ROGER  W.  GRISWOLD 
HERMAN  HOOPES 

Committee  on  Membership 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND 
DAVIS  S.  B.  CHEW 
ERNEST  SPOFFORD 


Committee  on  Programme 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH 
HENRY  D.  PAXSON 
RICHARD  PETERS,  JR. 


RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


•BALCH,  Edwin  S 
* BALCH,  Thomas 
BEMENT,  Claren 
BRAZIER,  H.  Ba 


*BURR,  Charles  W.,  M.  D. . . 

Hampton  L., 


CARSON, 
LL.D. 
CHEW,  D 
♦COLKET, 
COLKET, 
♦COLKET, 


Hon. 


ivid  S.  B. 
C.  Howar 
G.  Hamil 
Tristram 


Coffin,  2d. 
COMPARETTE,  T.  Louis  .... 
CRAWFORD,  Andrew  Wright. 

* DAVIDS,  Richard  Wistar  


FENTON,  Thomas  H.,  M.  D. . 


GARRISON,  F.  Lynwot 
* GILLINGHAM,  Harrold 


K 

lected 

401 

Chestnut  

. 1916 

1505 

Spruce  

.1918 

1412 

Spruce  

.1918 

3907 
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Wynnewood,  Pa 

.1917 
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.1913 

2008 
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.1893 

2010 

Spruce  

.1912 

2008 

De  Lancey  

.1917 

u.  s. 

Mint 

. 1909 

701  Stephen  Girard  Building, 

.1919 

Merion  Station,  Pa 

.1898 

237 

South  18th  

.1918 

1319 

Spruce  

.1916 

1019 

Clinton  

. 1920 

E. 


432 


West  Price,  German- 
town, Phila 1917 

GREEN,  Kane  S Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 1922 

GRIBBEL,  John  Wyncote,  Pa 1914 

GRISWOLD,  Roger  W 2034  Spruce  1916 


HAMILTON,  Charles  L. 


502 


Allen  Lane,  Chestnut 

Hill,  Philada 1904 

HARRIS,  James  Russell  Art  Club  1907 

HARRISON,  Charles  C.,  LL.D..  400  Chestnut  1888 

HENDERSON,  Hon.  George  ...Orphans  Court,  City  Hall... 1921 

HOFFMAN,  Benjamin  R Land  Title  Bldg 1922 

HOOPES,  Edward  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg 1920 

HOOPES,  Herman  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg 1920 

JENKS,  John  Story  328  Chestnut  1858 

KELSEY,  Albert  1530  Chestnut 1918 

KNEAjSS,  Strickland  L 418  S.  15th 1921 

LANGENHEIM,  Frederick  D...240  S.  3d  1888 

LAW,  William  A 315  Chestnut  1919 

LEWIS,  Howard  W 427  Chestnut  1893 

LEWIS,  John  Frederick  1914  Spruce  1898 

LIPPINCOTT,  J.  Bertram 1712  Ppruce  1912 

LONGSTRETH,  Howard  1512  Chestnut  1909 

*LONGSTRETH.  William  W.  ...2110  Spruce  1905 

♦McILHEXNY,  John  D Lincoln  Drive  and  John- 

son St.,  Germantown  ..1921 

McINNES,  Walter  S 3713  Chestnut  1918 

MERCER,  Henry  C Doylestown,  Pa 1890 

MILNE,  Caleb  J.,  Jr 6611  Wissahickon  Ave.,  Gtn.l91S 

* MILNE,  David  N.  E.  cor.  11th  & Wash- 
ington Ave 1888 
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RESIDENT  MEMBERS — Continued 

Elected 

*MOORE,  Clarence  B 1321  Locust  1881 

NEWBOLD,  Clement  B 511  Chestnut  1919 

NORRIS,  Charles  C.,  Jr West  End  Trust  Bldg 1916 

PAXSON,  Col.  Henry  Douglass . 2036  Locust  1914 

PEIRCE,  Harold  Haverford,  Pa 1918 

PETERS,  Richard,  Jr Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.  ...1921 

PFAHLER,  Alfred  E 4046  Walnut  St 1899 

PRICE,  Eli  Kirk  709  Walnut  1881 

REILLY,  Garrett  L Rosemont,  Pa 1910 

REILLY,  John,  Jr 165  E.  71st,  N.  Y 1910 

REILLY,  Joseph  H Bellevue-Stratford 1921 


SCATTERGOOD,  J.  Henry 

SCHOFF,  Wilfred  H 

SCOTT,  Hon.  John  M.  ... 
* SHELTON,  Frederick  H.  . 

SMYTH,  Carroll  

SPOFFORD,  Ernest  

STEVENSON,  Cornelius  . 


355  The  Bourse,  Philada. . . . 1917 


Commercial  Museum  1913 

19  03  Spruce  18S1 

228  S.  21st  1920 

2110  Walnut 1903 

130  0 Locust  1917 

Art  Club  1884 


* TOWNSEND,  John  W Bryn  Mawr 


1893 


VAUX,  George,  Jr 

WETHERILL,  Abel  Proctor 
WETHERILL,  J.  Lawrence 
WETHERILL,  Webster  King 

♦WOOD,  Walter  

WRIGHT,  W.  D.  Craig  .... 


. . 160  6 Morris  Bldg 1907 

. . 126  S.  30th 1918 

..1211  Chestnut  1919 

..2020  Chestnut  1912 

. . 400  Chestnut  1903 

..2023  Walnut  1908 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Loubat,  Le  Due  de.  Paris,  France. 

Seward,  Hon.  F.  W.,  Montrose,  New  York. 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  ex-officio. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


Adams,  Lucien,  Rennes,  France. 

Beauchamp,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

Belden,  Bauman  L.,  New  York 
City. 

Berens,  Rev.  R.  H.,  London, 
England. 

Bingham,  Dr.  Hiram,  New  Hav- 
en, Conn. 

Bixby,  William  K.,  LL.D.,  City 
Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boas,  Franz,  New  York  City. 


Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Breasted,  Prof.  James  IJ.,  Chica- 
go, 111. 

Bryant,  Hubbard  Winslow,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Bulliot,  J.  G.,  Auton,  France. 

Butler,  Prof.  Howard  Crosby, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Buttin,  Charles,  Paris,  France. 

Cannizzaro,  Tommaso,  Catania, 
Italy. 
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( ’OK RESPONDING  MEMBERS — Continued. 


Carutti  di  Cantogno,  Baron  Dom- 
enico, Turin,  Italy. 

Chase,  Prof.  George  F.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (Harvard). 

Chayter,  Sir  Paul,  Hong  Kong, 
China. 

Clark,  Prof.  Charles  Upson,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Cochrane,  Robert,  LL.D.,  I.S.O., 
T.S.A.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Cole,  Fay  Cooper,  Chicago,  111. 

Cope,  Gilbert,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cournault,  Charles,  Malzeville, 
France. 

Culin,  Stewart,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Dean,  Bashford,  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York  City. 

Deans,  James,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 

De  Forest,  Robert  W.,  LL.D., 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York  City. 

Del  Mar,  Alexander,  New  York 
City. 

De  Olaguibel,  Manuel,  Mexico. 

Dorsey,  Dr.  George  A.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Edes,  Henry  Herbert,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Egbert,  Prof.  James  C.,  New 
York  City.  (Columbia). 

Ford,  Worthington  C.,  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society, 
Boston. 

Goodyear,  Prof.  William  H., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Gray,  Morris,  LL.B.,  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Hadi,  Syad  Mohammed,  Sultan- 
pur,  India. 

Harden,  William,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Huntington,  Archer  M.,  New 
York  City. 

Im  Thurn,  Sir  Everard,  K.C.M. 
G.,  London,  England. 

Karabacek,  Prof.  Sr.  Josef  Rit- 
ter von,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Keary,  C.  F.,  London,  England. 

Krauss,  Dr.  Frederich  S.,  Vien- 
na, Austria. 

Lagerberg,  J.  de,  New  York  City. 

Leibert,  Rev.  Eugene,  Nazareth, 
Pa. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  William,  Lon- 
don, England. 

Low,  Lyman  H.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


MacCurdy,  Geo.  Grant,  New  Ha 
ven,  Conn. 

Marquand,  Prof.  Allan,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  (Princeton). 

Mercur,  Rodney  A.,  Towanda, 
Pa. 

Meyer,  C.,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Morse,  Prof.  Edward  S.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Newcombe,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 

Newell,  Edward,  American  Nu- 
mismatic Society,  New  York 
City. 

Nicolaysen,  N.,  Christiana,  Nor- 
way. 

Nuttall,  Mrs.  Zelia,  Coyoacan, 
Mexico. 

Paton,  Dr.  James  M.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Penafiel,  Dr.  Antonio,  Mexico. 

Petrie,  Dr.  W.  M.  F.,  London, 
England. 

Quarles,  A.  J.  Baron  Quarles  de, 
Batavia,  Java. 

Read,  Charles  H.,  LL.D.,  Lon- 
don, England. 

Robinson,  David  M.,  Ph.  D., 
John  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Robinson,  George  E.,  Cardiff, 
Wales. 

Seler,  Dr.  Eduard,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

Sergi,  Prof.  Guiseppe,  Rome,  It- 
aly. 

Spalding,  Philip  L.,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Sterns,  Prof.  Frederick  H.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (Harvard). 

Strong,  Herbert  A.,  LL.D.,  Liv- 
erpool, England. 

Szombathy,  Josef,  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. 

Thomas,  Thomas  H.,  Cardiff, 
Wales. 

Tooker,  William  Wallace,  Sag 
Harbor,  Long  Is.,  New  York. 

Torrey,  Prof.  Charles  C.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  (Yale). 

Walcott,  Dr.  Charles  D.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Walters,  Henry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wood,  Howland,  New  York  City. 

Wren,  Christopher,  Wyoming 
Historical  and  Geological  So- 
ciety, Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


Revised  to  January  1,  1922. 


NECROLOGY 


Resident  Members 


DANIEL  BAUGH 
THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON 
PEMBERTON  HOLLINGSWORTH 
BENJAMIN  SMITH  LYMAN 
RICHARD  PETERS 


Honorary  Member 

LEON  de  ROSNY 


( 'orresponding  Members 

CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 

COM  PTE  HYACINTHE  DE  CHARENCY 
SAMUEL  A.  GREEN,  M.  D. 

EMIL  GUIMET 

REV.  HORACE  EDWIN  HAYDEN 
DR.  F.  IMHOFF  BLUMER 
DR.  ROBERT  MUNRO 
NATHANIEL  PAINE 
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LIST  OF  PAPERS  FOR  YEARS  1919-1921 


Date 

1919 
Jan. 

Feb. 

Mch. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1920 
Jan. 

Feb. 

Mch. 

Apr. 

May 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1921 
Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Hosts  and  Location. 


Paper  and  Author. 


20,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham, 
Union  League 

17,  Union  League 

17,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr. 

2029  Walnut  Street 

21,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott 
1712  Spruce  Street 

17,  Charles  J.  Cohen 
Rittenhouse  Club 
15,  Union  League 


Medals  and  Decorations  by  Mr. 

Harrold  E.  Gillingham. 
Exhibitions  of  Coins  and  Medals. 
&c. 

The  Empire  of  the  Hettites,  by 
Prof.  Wm.  N.  Bates. 

The  Fighting  Quakers  by  Mr. 

Webster  King  Wetherill. 
Ancient  Musical  Instruments  by 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen. 

Evolution  in  the  Discovery  of  the 
New  World  by  Mr.  Edwin  Swift 
Black. 


19,  F.  D.  Langenheim 
Union  League 

16,  Hon.  Hampton  L. 
son 

10  33  Spruce  Street 
15,  Albert  Kelsey 
Art  Club 

19,  Art  Club 


A Trip  Through  the  Islands  of 
the  HCgean  by  Mr.  Stephen  B. 
Luce,  Ph.  D. 

Car-  The  Historic  Features  of  Three 
Old  Books  by  Hon.  Hampton 
L.  Carson. 

Vulcansland  by  Mr.  Albert  Kel- 
sey. 

Exhibition  of  Coins  and  Medals, 
&c. 


2 9,  David  Milne 
Fairmount  Park 
15,  G.  Hamilton  Colket 
2010  Spruce  Street 
20,  John  F.  Lewis,  Esq. 
208  S.  4th  Street 


Historic  Mansions  of  Fairmount 
Park,  &c. 

The  Excavation  of  Palestine  by 
Prof.  James  A.  Montgomery. 
208  S.  Fouth  St. — A Chapter  of 
Local  History — by  Mr.  John  F. 
Lewis. 


17,  Walter  S.  Mclnnes 
3713  Chestnut  Street 
21,  Howard  Longsteth 
Union  League 


21,  Union  League 

18,  Frederick  H.  Shelton 
Fort  Mifflin 


The  Settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
by  Mr.  Albert  Cook  Myers. 
Certain  Ancient  Greek  Coins  and 
Their  Relation  to  Greek  Com- 
merce and  Colonies  by  Mr.  T. 
Louis  Comparette. 

The  Baffled  Hercules  from  Spar- 
ta by  Prof.  Roland  G.  Kent. 
Fort  Mifflin  by  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Shelton. 


8,  Herman  Hoopes 

Brandywine  Battlefield, 
&c. 

21,  W.  W.  Longstreth 
2110  Spruce  Street 

19,  Art  Club 


Address  by  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Sander- 
son and  others. 

A Journey  to  India  in  the  First 
Century  by  Mr.  Wilfred  H. 
Schoff. 

Early  Fire  Protection  and  Fire 
Marks  by  Mr.  George  Cuthbert 
Gillespie. 
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LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


There  are  2,282  bound  volumes,  4,110  paper  covers,  729  pamph- 
lets and  7 maps,  indexed  with  card  catalogue.  The  library  is  in 
the  building  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust 
Street,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  Council. 


DOXORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY,  1919-1921 


BOWDITCH,  CHARLES  P. 
GILLINGHAM,  HARR  OLD  E. 
MUNRO,  HUGO 
MUNRO,  ROBERT 


PETERS,  RICHARD.  JR 
SCHOFF,  WILFRED  H. 
WREN,  CHRISTOPHER 


COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS 


The  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  now  numbering  62S6  pieces, 
catalogued  and  numbered,  is  on  exhibition  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

The  Society  also  has  in  its  possession  the  Dies  of  the  Mickley, 
Brinton  and  Dana  Medals. 


DOXORS  TO  THE  CABINET,  1919-1921 


Bosbyshell,  Genl.  O.  C. 

BUSCH,  Henry  P. 

Cohen,  Commander  Albert  M., 
U.  S.  N. 

Cohen,  Charles  J. 

Colket,  C.  Howard 
Fahnestock,  James  F. 

Gay,  Amddee 
Gesselman,  John  M. 

Gillingham,  Harrold  E. 

Hoopes,  Edward 
Keen,  Dr.  W.  W. 

Lagerberg,  J.  de 
Langenheim,  F.  D. 


Les  Amis  de  la  Mbdaille  d’Art 
Myers,  George 

National  War  Garden  Commis- 
sion 

Nicholson,  Col.  John  P. 
Patterson,  Franklin  Peale 
Perez,  Gilbert  S. 

Pfahler,  Alfred  E. 

Scattergoocl,  J.  Henry 
Schwarz,  Jacob  A. 

Schweizer,  J.  Otto 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Adjt. 
Genl.  Dept. 
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LIST  OF  EXCHANGES 


UNITED  STATES 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Historical  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Numismatic  Association,  The,  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  The,  New  York  City. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Louisiana  Historical  Society,  The,  New  Orleans,  La. 

National  War  Garden  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  The,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schenectady  County  Historical  Society,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
United  States  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  O. 

Wyoming  Commemorative  Association,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

FOREIGN 

Alliance  Francaise,  Paris,  France. 

Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Society,  The,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia, 
Java. 

Chambre  de  Commerce,  Paris,  France. 

Niagara  Historical  Society,  Niagara-on-the-lake,  Canada. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Royal  Numismatic  Society,  London,  England. 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Societe  d’Anthropologie  de  Paris,  Paris,  France. 

■Societe  Les  Amis  de  la  Medaille  d’Art,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

1.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  The  Numismatic  Society  of  Phila- 

delphia, 1 8 5 S . (Out  of  print.) 

2.  Charter,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  18  65. 

3.  Proceedings,  May  4,  1865  to  December  31,  1866.  (Out  of  print.) 

4.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  187  0. 

5.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  years  187S  and  1879. 

6.  Proceedings,  Presentation  of  a Silver  Medal  to  the  Hon.  Eli  K. 

Price,  President,  March  2 0,  187  9. 

7.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1880. 

8.  William  Penn’s  Landing  in  Pennsylvania,  Date  for  Celebration 

in  A.  D.  18  82.  Printed  in  1881. 

9.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1881. 

10.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1S82. 

11.  Proceedings,  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Foundation,  1883. 

12.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1 883. 

13.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1883. 

14.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1884. 

15.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1885. 

16.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1886. 

17.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  years  1887-1889.  (Out  of 

print. ) 

18.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1890-1  891. 

19.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1892-1  898. 

20.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1899-1901. 

21.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1902-1903. 

22.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1905. 

23.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1904,  1 905,  1906. 

24.  No  publication. 

25.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909. 

26.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912. 

27.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915. 

28.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1916,  1917,  1918. 

29.  Proceedings  for  the  years  191  9,  1920,  1921. 


THE  MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE  BEQUEST 

Under  the  will  of  Professor  Sommerville,  a former  Vice-President, 
the  Society  was  bequeathed  $1,000  and  a proportionate  share  in  the 
residuary  estate.  On  September  5,  19  05,  the  Society  received  from 
the  executors  the  sum  of  $1,864.1  8.  On  January  8,  1910,  a further 
sum  of  $137.39  was  received,  making  the  total  amount  $2,001.57. 

This  money  now  forms  part  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  the  income 
alone  being  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Society. 


THE  CHARLES  J.  COHEN  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

This  Fund  was  started  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  with  a gift  of 
$1000.  to  which,  according  to  the  stipulation  of  the  donor,  shall  be 
added  all  interest  earned  by  the  Fund  and  such  accretions  as  may 
occur  from  time  to  time,  until  such  time  as  the  Fund  shall  equal 
$10,000.  after  which  the  interest  received  therefrom  may  be  used 
towards  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society. 


BEQUESTS 

Under  the  will  of  Prof.  Charles  E.  Dana,  lately  President,  the 
Society  was  left  a bequest  of  $1,00  0. 

Under  the  will  of  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  a former  President,  the 
Society  was  left  a bequest  of  $1,000. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


January  20,  1919. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Art  Club  by  invitation  of  Mr. 
Harrold  E.  Gillingham. 

The  members  present  (17):  H.  Bartol  Brazier,  Charles  J. 

Cohen,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  James  F.  Fahnestock,  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Fenton,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  J.  Bertram 
Lippincott,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  David 
Milne,  Richard  Peters,  Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Ernest 
Spofford,  John  W.  Townsend,  Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  Recording  Secretary  reported  the  Society’s  member- 
ship at  this  date  as  Honorary  Members  4,  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers 74,  Resident  Members  60. 

In  the  absence  of  Librarian  C.  Howard  Colket,  the  Secretary 
read  the  report  showing  the  accession  of  the  Library  during  the 
year  1918  of  five  bound  volumes,  one  hundred  and  thirty  paper 
books,  and  eight  pamphlets  and  that  the  Library  now  consisted  of 
2282  bound  volumes,  4110  paper  covers,  729  pamphlets  and 
seven  maps. 

The  Secretary  read  a note  dated  December  17,  1918,  from 
Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  by  which  Mr.  Colket  presented  his 
resignation  as  Librarian  of  the  Society  to  take  effect  January  20th, 
1919.  The  resignation  was  accepted  with  deep  regret  and  ex- 
pression made  of  his  long,  faithful  and  efficient  service.  On 
motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed  it  was  Resolved 
that  the  thorough  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  extended  to  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket  for  his  admirable  work 
and  painstaking  care  in  building  up  the  Library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer,  pro  tern.  Mr.  Howard 
Longstreth  for  1918  showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  of 
$48.35  and  in  the  General  Fund  of  $363.34  and  in  the  Medal  Fund 
of  $51 1.20  and  that  the  Society  owned  $3500.  Electric  and  Peoples 
4 per  cent.  Trust  Certificates  and  four  shares  of  stock  of  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company. 
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The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  announced 
the  addition  of  twenty  eight  coins  and  medals  to  the  cabinet 
during  1918,  making  a total  of  5,342  coins  and  medals  deposited 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  reported  that 
VoL  27.  of  the  Proceedings  cost  $700.  and  estimated  that  the 
forthcoming  volume  would  cost  between  $700.  and  $800.  Upon 
motion  duly  seconded  it  was  resolved  that  the  Committee  on 
Publications  be  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  publication  of 
Volume  28,  of  the  Proceedings. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  committees  was  held 
(see  page  7). 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  a talk  on  “Medals  and  Decorations”  by  a fellow  mem- 
ber Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham.  In  presenting  Mr.  Gillingham 
the  President  said  “Since  the  early  days  of  the  founding  of  the 
Society  the  interest  in  coins  and  medals  has  been  maintained 
by  the  senior  members”  tonight  it  is  our  previlege  to  greet  a 
modest  Junior,  a fellow  member  and  our  host,  whose  collection 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  warrant  our  appreciation  of  his 
address”.  The  address  was  most  interesting  and  informing  and 
medals  and  decorations  from  Mr.  Gillingham’s  collection  added 
to  the  success  of  an  unusually  instructive  and  pleasant  evening 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  and  purposes  of  the 
Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  which  was  exceptionally  well 
attended,  Corresponding  Member,  Mr.  Howland  Wood,  Curator 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  of  New  York,  being  called 
upon  made  a few  remarks. 

February  17,  1919. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  League.  The  members 
present  (17)  Edwin  Swift  Balch,  H.  Bartol  Brazier,  Charles  J. 
Cohen,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  Walter 
S Mclnnis,  David  Milne,  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Richard  Peters. 
Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Ernest  Spofford,  John  W.  Townsend,  Abel 
Proctor  Wethcrill,  Webster  King  Wethcrill. 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer  Mr.  Webster  K.  Wetherill  for 
January  1919,  showed  a balanee  in  the  Permanent  Fund  of  $69.00 
and  in  the  General  Fund  of  $517.41  and  in  the  Medal  Fund  of 
$514.89.  On  motion  duly  seconded  and  passes  the  Treasurer 
was  authorized  to  invest  $1,000  in  4 y2  per  cent.  United  States 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

Curator  Langenheim  further  reported  the  receipt  of  110 
medals  from  Colonel  Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
David  Milne  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  sincere 
thanks  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  Society  to  Col.  Oliver 
C.  Bosbyshell  for  this  generous  donation,  and  further  instructed 
to  express  to  Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  and  Col.  John  P. 
Nicholson  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  their  good  offices  in 
connection  with  this  gift. 

He  also  reported  the  donation  of  four  medals  by  Mr.  J.  Otto 
Schweizer.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  to  the  donor  for  his  generous  gift. 

Historiographer,  Mr.  David  Milne,  reported  that  he  had 
mailed  35  of  the  blank  forms  for  life  history  to  members  and  that 
out  of  this  number  but  four  properly  filled  out  had  been  returned 
to  him.  Mr.  Milne  said  that  he  hoped  that  those  members  who  had 
not  made  proper  returns  would  do  so  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience, as  the  Society  possessed  at  the  present  time  life  histories 
of  only  twenty  of  its  members. 

The  chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Langenheim  reported  that  the  revised  estimates  on  illustrations 
for  vol.  28  of  the  Proceedings  amounted  to  $89.50. 

Messrs,  Clement,  B.  Newbold,  Pemberton  Hollingsworth, 
William  A.  Law  and  Andrew  Wright  Crawford  were  elected 
resident  members. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Townsend  it  was  Resolved  that  in 
future  when  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  other  than  at  a 
private  house,  members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  inviting  one 
or  more  guests  at  a price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Programme  Com- 
mittee. 

Recess  was  then  taken  to  inspect  the  various  objects  of  an 
antiquarian  and  numismatic  character  brought  by  the  members 
for  exhibition  in  lieu  of  a paper. 
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Col.  Henry  D.  Paxson  gave  a remarkably  informing  and 
interesting  talk  on  “Aboriginal  Tobacco  Pipes  and  Smoking 
Customs  of  the  North  American  Indians”,  ilustrated  with  pipes 
from  his  own  collection,  and  on  motion  of  Col.  Thomas  Skelton 
Harrison  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Col.  Paxson 
for  his  excellent  address  and  splendid  exhibition  of  pipes. 

Mr.  Garrette  L.  Reilly  read  a description  of  the  Corean 
Chatelaines,  charms  and  amulete  which  his  brother,  Mr.  John 
Reilly  of  New  York,  very  kindly  sent  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  T.  Louis  Comparette  exhibited  and  explained  a number 
of  decidedly  interesting  German  War  Medals. 

Mr.  David  Milne  displayed  a printed  copy  of  the  Royal 
Charter  and  Statues  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
dated  London,  1800. 

Mr.  John  W.  Townsend  brought  the  Charter  of  the  Chester 
County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science  (1831)  also  an  autograph 
letter  of  John  Blackwell,  a colonial  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
dated  May  15th,  1690,  to  Wm.  Penn,  and  other  interesting  letters 
and  documents. 


March  17,  1919. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Caleb  J.  Milne, 
Jr.  at  his  residence,  2029  Walnut  Street. 

The  members  present  (20):  H.  Bartol  Brazier,  Edwin  Swift 
Balch,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  James  F. 
Fahnestock,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison, 
F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  Caleb 
J.  Milne  Jr.,  David  Milne,  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Richard  Peters,  Eli 
Kirk  Price,  Garrette  L.  Reilly,  Ernest  Spofford,  Cornelius  Steven- 
son, John  W.  Townsend,  Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  Mr.  Webster  K.  Wetherill  for 
February,  1919,  showed  a balance  in  the  Premanent  Fund  of 
$84.00  and  in  the  General  Fund  of  $514.73  and  in  the  Medal  Fund 
of  $514.89.  The  Treasurer  now  holds  for  the  Society  $200  in 
Liberty  Bonds,  4 shares  of  United  Gas  Improvement,  $3,500  of 
Electric  & Peoples  4 per  cent.  Trust  Certificates  and  $1,000  in 
4i/2  per  cent.  United  States  Certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

Curator  Langenheim  reported  the  donation  to  the  cabinet 
of  the  Society  by  President  Cohen  of  five  pieces  and  by  Mr. 
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George  Meyers  of  a Croix  de  Guerre,  together  six  pieces.  The 
President,  then  produced  for  exhibition  the  following  named 
medals  and  coins. 

Pieces  of  ancient  Chinese  iron  money: 

Bronze  medal  of  the  Seige  of  the  Bastille  and  its  capture 
by  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Paris,  14  July,  1789: 

In  reference  to  the  presentation  of  a Croix  de  Guerre  by 
Mr.  George  Meyers  and  the  method  by  which  it  had  been  acquired 
provoked  some  discussion  and  on  motion  duly  seconded  and 
carried  action  on  the  acceptenee  of  this  gift  was  postponed 
until  the  April  meeting,  Mr.  Langenheim  being  requested  to 
investigate  and  report. 

At  a close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  on  “The  Empire  of  the  Hettites”  by  Pro- 
fessor William  N.  Bates.  In  presenting  the  speaker  the  President 
said, 

“To  every  reader  and  lover  of  The  Book  and  to  every  one 
interested  in  archaeology,  the  recent  discoveries  in  relation  to 
the  Hettites  are  of  the  greatest  interest;  it  is  therefore  considered 
a special  privledge  to  present  the  distinguished  member  of  our 
University,  who  contributed  to  our  pleasure  and  knowledge  on 
former  occasions,  and  who  will  address  us  tonight.” 

The  address  was  most  instructive  and  interesting,  and  what 
may  prove  to  be  the  key  to  the  decipherment  of  Hittites  inscrip- 
tions was  made  entirely  comprehensible  with  the  help  of  a 
blackboard. 


April  21,  1919. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  M.  J.  Bertram 
Lippincott,  at  his  residence,  No.  1712  Spruce  Street. 

The  members  present  (19):  Charles  J.  Cohen,  G.  Hamilton 

Colket,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard  Longstreth,  William 
W.  Longstreth,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr.,  David  Milne,  Henry  D.  Paxson, 
Richard  Peters,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Ernest  Spof- 
ford,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  Abel  Proctor  Wetherill,  J.  Lawrence 
Wetherill,  Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  Mr.  Webster  K.  Wetherill  for 
March,  1919,  showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  of  $94.00 
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and  in  the  General  Fund  of  $661.67  and  in  the  Medal  Fund  of 
$514.89.  The  Investments  remain  the  same. 

Curator  of  Numismatics  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported  the 
receipt  of  16  war  posters  issued  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  display  in  shipyards  and 
industrial  plants  and  upon  motion  duly  seconded  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  Langenheim  then  presented  the  contents  of  a letter  from 
General  Collardet,  French  Military  Attache  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
stating  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  Society  accepting 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  trace  the 
Soldier  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Mr  David  Milne  moved  that  the  Croix  de  Guerre  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  George  Myers,  471  City  Flail,  Philadelphia 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  donor;  which  motion  being  duly 
seconded  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee  Mr.  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  reported  progress  on  volume  28  of  the  Proceedings, 
stating  that  the  manuscript  was  ready  for  the  printer  and  that 
the  illustrations  would  be  delivered  within  a week,  and  submitted 
a bill  for  the  portraits  and  one  reverse  zinc  etching,  including 
photographing  and  art  work,  amounting  to  $89.50. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  the  Treasurer 
was  authorized  to  pay  the  Electro-Tint  Engraving  Company’s 
bill  of  $89.50,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  here  said  that  fellow  members  Lieu- 
tenant Tristram  Coffin  Colket,  2d,  and  Messrs.  James  Russell 
Harris,  G.  Hamilton  Colket  and  Alfred  E.  Pfahler  had  rendered 
service  to  the  country  during  the  period  of  the  War,  whereupon 
it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  Publication  Committee  is  authorized  to 
print  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Proceedings  the  names 
and  the  services  of  those  members  of  the  Society  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  during  the  World  War.  (see  volume  28 
page  2) 

Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill  then  read  the  following  letter 
from  President  Cohen: — 
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Pliilada.  April  9,  1919. 

Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill,  Treasurer, 

The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia, 

2020  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Dear  Mr.  Wetherill: — 

It  is  my  desire  to  contribute  to  the  pennant  fund  of  The 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Society 
to  agree  that  investment  shall  be  limited  to  bonds  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  and  any  additions  thereto  either  by  gift  or 
bequest  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  to  the  method 
of  investment  and  expenditure. 

Furthermore  the  Society  to  agree  that  the  income  thereof 
shall  be  added  to  the  principal  until  this  fund  shall  reach  the 
amount  of  $10,000  whereupon  the  income  may  be  used  toward 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

If,  however,  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  Society  should 
desire  to  erect  or  purchase  a building  for  its  use,  either  alone 
or  in  connection  with  another  society  or  societies,  it  shall  have  the 
right  to  use  the  principal  of  the  fund,  and  to  apply  it  in  its  discre- 
tion in  part  or  whole  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  such 
a building. 

If  this  suggestion  be  approved,  and  on  receipt  of  your 
formal  notice  to  that  effect,  I will  place  with  you  a bond  of  the 
U.  S.  Liberty  Loan  for  $1,000  par  value  as  my  initial  subscription 
to  the  fund. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)  CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton  it  was  Resolved, 
that  the  tender  of  $1,000  made  in  President  Cohen’s  letter  of 
April  9,  1919,  be  accepted  by  the  Society  with  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation. 

The  President  here  said  that  Mr.  J.  Schulman  of  Amsterdam 
had  applied  for  a passport  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Schulman  had  not  been  paid  for 
the  war  medals  purchased  from  him  by  the  Society. 
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Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  the  Treasurer 
was  authorized  to  pay  Schulman  for  the  war  medals  immediately 
on  securing  government  permission.  At  the  close  of  the  business 
meeting  a recess  was  taken  to  listen  to  an  address  by  fellow 
member,  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill  on  “The  Fighting  Quakers”. 

In  presenting  Mr.  Wetherill,  President  Cohen  said: — Relig- 
ious Liberty  is  one  of  the  precious  possessions  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  for  it,  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  from  the  early  days  of  William  Penn  have  contended 
valiantly.  It  is  our  previlege  to-night  to  greet  a worthy  rep- 
resentative of  this  distinguished  sect  who  will  address  us:  Mr. 

Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  address  proved  most  interesting,  instructive  and  spright- 
ly, and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  the  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Wetherill, 
with  a request  for  permission  to  publish.  A general  discussion 
followed  in  which  a number  of  the  members  participated.  Finally 
and  naturally,  following  an  address  on  the  Quakers,  attention 
centered  on  the  conscientious  objector,  whereupon  Mr.  G.  Hamil- 
ton Colket  who  served  as  Captain,  Judge  Advocate  General’s 
Department  during  the  war  gave  an  interesting  and  informing 
talk  on  the  subject  indicated.  (See  page  69). 

November  17,  1919. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  President  Cohen,  at 
the  Rittenhouse  Club. 

The  members  present  (19):  Edwin  Swift  Balch,  Thomas 

Willing  Balch,  H.  Bartol  Brazier,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  Andrew 
Wright  Crawford,  James  F.  Fahnestock,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton, 
F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  Caleb  J Milne,  David 
Milne,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Eli  K.  Price,  John  Reilly  Jr.  (New  York) 
Ernest  Spofford,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend,  J. 
Lawrence  Wetherill,  Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  Mr.  Webster  K Wetherill  for 
November,  1919,  showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  of 
$94.00  and  in  the  General  Fund  of  $657.07  and  in  the  Medal  Fund 
of  $535.89.  With  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  the  Cohen 
Fund  the  investments  remain  the  same. 
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Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported 
accessions  to  the  Society  as  follows  Franklin  Peale  Patterson, 
124  Medals;  See  page  (000)  John  M.  Gesselman,  Iron  Cross; 
F.  D.  Langenheim,  Lincoln  Half  Dollar;  National  War  Garden 
Commission,  Medal;  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Mexican  Border 
Medal;  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  Medal. 

The  Medal  of  the  late  Kaiser,  William  II  in  full  panoply  of 
war  on  Horseback  was  exhibited  and  Mr.  David  Milne  read  Dr. 
W.  W.  Keen’s  letter  of  October  31,  1919,  which  accompanied 
his  gift  to  the  Society  of  the  medal  named. 

Oct.  31,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Milne: — 

I accept  with  pleasure  the  suggestion  that  I give  the  medat 
which  I handed  you  Tuesday  night  to  the  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  with  the  following  statement: 

In  1910  as  a delegate  from  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  I attended  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the 
University  of  Berlin.  The  foundation  of  this  University  followed 
the  horrible  defeat  of  Prussia  at  that  time.  A century  later  this 
medal  was  struck  off  and  you  will  notice  that  the  whole  idea 
is  military,  and  merely  personal,  because  it  is  a medallian  of 
the  late  Kaiser,  William  II  in  full  panoply  of  war  on  horseback. 
The  other  side  commemorates  in  the  baldest  statement  the  oc- 
casion which  this  medal  is  intended  to  celebrate. 

I think  I have  never  seen  a more  vulgar  inartistic  medal  in 
my  life.  Compared  with  the  exquisite  work  of  the  French  medal- 
ists it  is  like  the  Hun  himself,  barbarous. 

I had  intended  first  to  mutilate  it  and  then  have  it  melted 
up,  but  your  proposal  seemed  to  me  better,  because  it  will  be 
perpetual  evidence  of  the  utter  want  of  any  artistic  feeling  in 
Prussia  of  the  present  day. 

I saw  in  Leipzig  in  1910  also  a monument  which  they  were 
putting  up  and  later  completed  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Liepzig. 
The  monument  is,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  medal.  It  is  simpl) 
a huge  mass  of  material  without  any  artistic  value.  Both  are 
exponents  of  the  Germans  of  this  decadent  generation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)  W.  W.  KEEN. 
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On  motion  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  to  the  donor  and  to  spread  the  letter  of  Dr.  Keen 
in  full  upon  the  minutes,  wfhich  letter  is  to  be  printed  in  vol. 
29  of  the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  David  Milne  then  called  attention  to  the  statement  made 
many  times  during  the  period  of  the  World  War  that  Dr.  W.  W. 
Keen  is  the  only  commissioned  officer  of  the  Civil  War  who 
received  a commission  during  the  late  war.  The  following 
memorial  was  read; 

COL.  THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON. 

Member  1908. 

Born  Sept.  9,  1837.  Died  May  3,  1919. 

President  1915. 

Vice-President  1916-1919. 

Col.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  the  son  of  Michael  Lieb 
Harrison  and  Virginia  Thomas  Skelton  Jackson,  was  born  on 
Chestnut  Street,  near  Broad  Street  Philadelphia,  on  September 
9,  1837.  His  great  grandfather,  Thomas  Harrison  was  born  in 
England,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia  where  he  died 
in  1815.  His  Grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side,  Thomas  Skelton 
Johnston,  born  in  Virginia,  was  later  likewise  a resident  of 
Philadelphia,  hence  the  family  association  with  this  city  for 
more  than  a century. 

His  early  education  was  at  the  Classical  School  of  the  Rev. 
John  Faires  where  he  was  prepared  for  the  Sophomore  Class 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  a short  term  there  he  discontinued  his  studies  to  enter 
the  employ  of  Harrison  and  Newhall,  sugar  refiners.  His  services 
with  that  firm  ended  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy,  in  July  1861,  and  served 
as  a Pay  Master  until  August  1864. 

This  military  period  of  his  life  was  ever  held  in  cherished 
recollection  by  him.  He  endeared  himself  to  his  former  associates 
in  arms  and  in  return  was  honored  by  them  with  important 
positions.  He  was  commander  of  Post  18,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Vice  Commander  of  the  Loyal  Legion  1895  to  1896  and 
Commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Naval  Order  of 
the  United  States  in  1917.  After  retirement  from  the  Navy  he 
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donated  his  service  pay,  amounting  to  $5400,  to  the  War  Library 
of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  war  he  entered  the  firm  of  Harrison 
Brothers  and  Company  of  Philadelphia,  later  Harrison  Brothers 
and  Company.  Incorporated  manufacturers  of  white  lead  and 
chemicals. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1902  he  had  been  associated 
with  the  business  for  nearly  forty  years  and  was  President  of 
the  Company.  For  many  years  he  served  as  President  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association  of  the  United  States  which 
included  in  its  membership  more  than  1300  firms.  Among  other 
technical  associations  he  was  a member  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

In  1897  President  McKinley  appointed  him  United  States 
Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul  General  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  a position 
he  was  emiently  qualified  to  fiill.  He  had  previously  visited  Egypt 
a number  of  times  and  was  deeply  interested  in  its  history.  The 
record  of  his  life  in  Cairo  is  contained  in  a volume  that  he  issued 
in  1917,  entitled  “The  Homely  Diary  of  a Diplomat  in  the  East 
1897-1899.”  The  book  was  written  as  a tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs  Harrison  nee  Louisa  Harvey,  who  died  in  1915,  at  his 
summer  home  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut.  They  had  been  married 
thirty-six  years. 

There  was  a dominate  social  trend  in  his  genial  nature  which 
made  him  responsive  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  enjoyment  of  human 
intercourse.  Always  a welcome  guest,  he  was  also  a most 
generous  and  hospitable  host  at  his  town  house  No.  1520  Locust 
Street,  a luxurious  home  appropriate  to  one  possessing  aesthetic 
tastes,  wherein  he  had  abundantly  gratified  his  love  of  the 
artistic.  He  was  a former  President  of  the  Art  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia (in  which  hangs  his  portrait)  and  he  was  also  a trustee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 

His  club  memberships  included  the  Philadelphia,  Union 
League,  Art,  Penn,  Rabbit,  Pot  and  Kettle,  Bar  Harbor,  Tuxedo, 
Jeckyl  Island  and  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Chemists  Clubs  of 
New  York  City.  Among  the  prominent  Societies  with  which 
he  was  connected  were  the  Genealogical  and  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  later  he  was  a member  of  the 
Council.  To  it  he  bequeathed  the  portrait  of  himself  painted 
by  David  Seni  of  Florence. 
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In  public  affairs  Col.  Harrison  ever  manifested  a deep  interest 
and  no  undertaking,  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of 
Philadelphia,  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  He  participated  actively  in 
the  Centennial  Celebration  in  1876  in  Philadelphia  and  served 
on  various  committees  organized  to  further  the  objects  of 
the  Exhibition.  He  was  a original  member  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  and  also  of  the  1913  Committee  of  the  same 
name,  both  of  which  Committees  were  organized  to  effect  munic- 
ipal reforms. 

The  most  important  provision  of  his  Will  was  the  creation 
of  a “Board  of  City  Trusts”,  whose  trustees  will  control  a fund 
of  $500,000  or  more,  to  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  the  conduct 
of  the  City’s  business  and  to  aid  in  the  inuaguration  of  move- 
ments for  municipal  improvements. 

Due  to  his  ideals  of  citizenship  not  only  will  the  taxpayers 
of  Philadelphia  be  benefited,  but  also  the  many  public  institutions 
which  will  receive  large  bequests  from  his  estate. 

Col.  Harrison  died  on  May  3rd.  1919,  and  was  buried  in 
South  Laurel  Cemetery  from  his  former  residence  where  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
St.  Luke  and  the  Epiphany. 

A loyal  patriot,  a public  spirited  citizen,  a progressive  manu- 
facturer and  a warm  hearted  friend,  Col.  Harrison  was  faithful 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was  interested  in  every  measure 
that  promoted  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  helpful  with  liberal 
aid.  The  Society  mourns  the  loss  of  a valued  benefactor. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  reported  the  receipt  of  Vol.  28  of  the  Proceedings, 
100  bound  volumes,  300  in  paper  and  all  the  reprints,  from  the 
John  C.  Winston  Company.  A cloth  copy  had  been  forwarded 
to  each  resident  member  and  paper  copies  were  ready  for  mail- 
ing to  honorary  and  corresponding  members  and  to  institutions 
on  the  exchange  list.  Mr.  Langenheim  then  submitted  the  John 
C.  Winston  Company’s  bill  amounting  to  $1200.  This  amount 
exceeded  the  original  estimate  by  $200,  and  Winston’s  letter 
explaining  the  additional  charge  made  necessary  by  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  was  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  David  Milne  here  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  F.  D. 
Langenheim’s  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Society  and  more  especi- 
ally of  his  pains-taking  work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Publications.  In  this  connection  lie  referred  to  Mr.  Langenheim’s 
modesty  in  permitting  his  own  contributions,  viz.,  “War  Medals”. 
“Seal  of  the  Society”,  and  “Medals  of  the  Society’.’  to  appear  un- 
signed in  vol.  28  of  the  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  David  Milne  seconded  by  Thomas  H. 
Fenton  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Society  be  en- 
tended  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  in  appreciation  of  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  his  untiring  industry, 
and  the  time  and  thought  so  generously,  lavishly  and  modestly 
given  to  the  editorial  preparation  of  volume  twenty-eight  of 
the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  April  1919,  meeting  to  report  on  the  finances  of  the  Society 
submitted  the  following  report:- 

Philadelphia,  November  17,  1919. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  April  Meeting  of  the  Society 
to  report  upon  its  finances,  begs  to  submit  the  following:- 

The  funds  of  the  Society  are  divided  into  four  parts,  to-wit:- 

The  Permanent  Fund 
The  General  Fund 
The  Medal  Fund 
The  Cohen  Fund 

The  Permanent  Fund,  amounting  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  to  $95.00  in  cash  and  investments  as  follows-- 

$3500.00  par  value  Electric  & Peoples  4%  Tr.  Trust 
Certificates. 

$200.00  par  value  U.  S.  4th.  Liberty  Loan  4-14%  Bonds. 

Four  Shares  of  the  Stock  of  the  United  Gas  improve- 
ment Co. 

This  fund  is  derived  from  the  Initiation  Fees  of  all  members 
and  the  dues  of  Life  members  and  in  additions  such  sums  as  may 
be  transferred  out  of  the  General  Fund  from  time  to  time.  There 
was  also  placed  in  this  Fund  the  bequest  of  the  late  Maxwell 
Somerville. 
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The  General  Fund,  amounting  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  to  $657.07.  This  Fund  is  derived  from  dues, 
other  than  those  of  Life  Members  sales  of  medals  and  revenue 
from  the  investments  in  the  Permanent  Fund. 

The  Medal  Fund,  or  War  Medal  Fund  as  it  should  be  called, 
consists  of  monies  collected  to  pay  for  the  collection  of  War 
Medals  which  were  imported  from  Holland  and  this  money  will 
eventually  be  paid  over  in  settlement  therefor. 

The  Cohen  Fund  consists  of  $1000.00  par  value  U.  S.  3rd. 
Liberty  Loan  4-%%  Bond  registered  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
and  $21.25  in  cash. 

A study  of  the  original  cost  and  present  market  price  of  the 
securities  owned  by  the  Societies  and  held  in  the  Permanent 
Fund  reveals  the  following:- 


Name  of  Security 

Cost 

Present 

Depre- 

Value 

ciation 

$3500.00  Electric  & Peoples 

4%  Trust  Certificates  ....$  3527.25 
$200.00  U.  S.  4th.  Liberty  Loan. 

2275.00 

1252.25 

4- % Bonds  

4 Shares  United  Gas  Imp’t  Co. 

200.00 

185.00 

15.00 

Stock  

327 . 67 

220 . 00 

107.67 

Total  

4054.92 

2680.00 

1374.92 

Your  Committee  feels  that  the 

character  of  the 

securities 

owned  by  the  Society,  except  the 

bonds  of 

the  United  States, 

is  not  sufficiently  conservative  and  begs  leave  to  recommend 
that  future  investments  be  confined  to  such  securities  as  are 
dominated  as  Legal  Investments  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  to  those  now  held  by  the  Society  we  suggest  that  they  be 
dealt  with  as  follows:- 

lst.  We  unanimously  agree  that  The  Electric  & Peoples 
4%  Trust  Certificates  should  be  held  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
advance  in  price  but  only  until  such  time  as  the  price  commanded 
by  this  character  of  bonds  shall  have  recovered  to  a more 
reasonable  level. 

2nd.  We  are  not  unanimous  regarding  the  course  to  pursue 
in  connection  with  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Gas  Improve- 
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merit  Co.  but  a majority  recommend  that  it  be  sold  at  once  and 
the  proceeds  invested  in  Legal  Securities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  A.  E.  PFAHLER. 

HOWARD  LONGSTRETH. 

WEBSTER  KING  WETHER1LL. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed  Mr. 
Pfahler’s  report  was  adopted,  the  recommendations  contained 
therein  ordered  carried  out  and  the  Treasurer  accordingly  author- 
ized to  sell  the  four  shares  of  the  U.  G.  I.  Company  now  owned 
by  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letters  of  President  Cohen 
and  Treasurer  Wetherill  relating  to  the  former’s  gift  of  a $1,000 
Liberty  Bond,  which  were  ordered  spread  in  full  upon  the 
minutes. 


Philadelphia,  May  22,  1919 

Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill, 

Treasurer  The  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philada. 

Dear  Mr.  Wetherill: — 

Referring  to  my  letter  to  you  of  April  29th.,  I enclose  bond 
4 per  cent  1928,  $1000.00  Third  Liberty  Loan  of  the  United 
States  No.  110154  registered  in  the  Name  of  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philada.  The  interest  to  be  applied 
as  noted  in  former  correspondence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)  CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 

May  24,  1919 


Mr.  Ernest  Spofford 

1300  Locust  Street, 

Philada. 

Dear  Mr.  Spofford: — 

Enclosed  please  find  letter  from  Mr.  Cohen.  1 have  acknow- 
ledged receipt  of  the  Bond  to  him,  which  has  been  placed  among 
the  securities  of  the  Society,  and  I am  sending  you  his  letter  and 
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this  acknowledgement  that  both  may  be  presented  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  as  a matter  of  record. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)  WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL. 

Treasurer. 

Messers.  Thomas  Willing  Belch  and  Ernest  Spofford  nom- 
inated for  corresponding  Membership  in  the  Society  the  following 
named  gentleman: 

Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Edes;  of  Cambridge,  Masschusetts. 

On  Motion  he  was  duly  elected. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  the  Society  took  a 
recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by  President  Cohen  on  “Ancient 
Musical  Instruments”,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

The  address  was  decidedly  interesting,  instructive  and 
scholarly  and  several  Shofars  were  placed  on  exhibition,  (see 
page  81). 


December  15,  1919. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  League. 

The  members  present  (2)  Edwin  Swift  Balch,  Thomas 
Willing  Balch,  H.  Bartol  Brazier,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  G.  Hamilton 
Colket,  James  F.  Fahnestock,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  Walter  S.  Mclnnis,  David 
Milne,  C.  C.  Norris,  Jr.,  Eli  Kirk  Price,  John  M.  Scott,  Ernest 
Spofford,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend,  A.  P.  Wether - 
ill,  J.  Lawrence  Wetherill,  Webster  King  Wetherill,  Walter  Wood 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill. 
for  November  1919,  showed  a balance  in  the  Pennant  Fund  of 
$94.00  and  in  the  General  Fund  of  $38.76  and  in  the  Medal  Fund 
of  $240.31  and  the  Chas.  J.  Cohen  Endowment  Fund  $21.25. 
The  investments  of  the  Society  remain  unchanged. 

The  Treasurer  then  stated  that  the  subscriptions  of  the  War 
Medal  Fund  totaled  $600.  One  of  Schulman’s  bills  for  these 
medals  amounted  to  777.85  florins.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase 
florins  were  quoted  high.  At  the  time  of  payment  florins  had 
depreciated  in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  a considerable 
saving  to  the  Society. 
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Mr.  Eli  K.  Price  moved  that  the  balance  in  the  War  Medal 
Fund  be  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  and  applied  to  payment 
on  balance  of  the  John  C.  Winston  Company’s  bill  for  printing 
and  binding  vol.  28  of  the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  remarked  that  some  of  the  con- 
tributors might  object  and  there  was  some  discussion.  The 
President  ruled  that  in  case  of  any  such  objection  on  the  part  of 
contributors  the  matter  could  be  adjusted  by  the  Treasurer. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Price’s  motion  being  duly  seconded  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

The  Treasurer  here  stated  that  he  had  been  authorized  at 
the  November  meeting  to  sell  the  four  shares  of  stock  of  the 
U.  G.  I.  Company  owned  by  the  Society,  but  as  he  had  been 
earnestly  entreated  not  to  sell  by  certain  members  he  had  not 
yet  disposed  of  this  stock. 

Mr.  David  Milne  moved  that  the  action  of  the  Society  at 
the  November  meeting  authorizing  the  Treasurer  to  sell  the  four 
shares  of  stock  of  the  U.  G.  I.  Company  be  reconsidered,  which 
motion  being  seconded,  passed.  Whereupon  on  motion  of  Mr. 
David  Milne,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed  the 
Treasurer  was  instructed  to  hold  the  four  shares  of  stock  of  the 
U.  G.  I.  Company  until  further  action  by  the  Society. 

After  discussion  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  hold  the 
shares  until  further  action  by  the  Society. 

Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim,  reported 
the  following  named  donations  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Society 
from  Commander  Albert  M.  Cohen,  United  States  Navy,  8 medals, 
Messrs.  John  W.  Townsend  1 medal,  and  Jacob  A.  Schwarz  1 
gold  coin. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  reported 
progress  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  vol.  29  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings, and  said  that  the  minutes  of  January,  February  and 
March  of  1919  were  ready  for  the  printers. 

The  Historiographer,  Mr.  David  Milne,  reported  and  lamented 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  so  many  members  to  fill  out  the 
biographical  blanks  which  he  had  provided. 

The  President  here  said  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
by-laws  for  the  nomination  of  officers  and  standing  committees, 
that  the  members  could  determine  the  method,  a committee  on 
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nomination  or,  if  preferred,  the  Society  at  large  could  nominate 
its  own  officers  and  standing  committees.  The  President  then 
requested  Mr.  David  Milne  to  take  the  Chair  and  withdrew. 

A discussion  took  place  after  which  the  Secretary  was  re- 
quested to  read  the  list  of  the  officers  &c.  for  the  year  1919  after 
which  it  was  resolved  that  all  the  officers  be  renominated  and 
nominations  closed. 

President  Cohen  again  took  the  chair,  and  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill,  invited  attention  to  the  dues  of  the 
Society  being  $5.00  a year  and  the  active  members  numbering 
60,  which  would  amount  to  $300.00  per  annum.  The  expenses 
of  the  Society  for  the  Secretary,  curators  and  librarian,  he  said 
amount  to  about  $300.00  per  annum.  “It,  therefore,  appears 
evident”,  he  continued,  “that  the  Society  cannot  continue  to 
provide  a supper  for  the  membership  at  its  meetings  upon  the 
income  now  received,  and  that  the  Society  must  arrange  to  be 
more  generally  entertained  by  its  members  as  was  formally  done, 
or  the  dues  must  be  increased  to  provide  funds  for  the  Society 
to  furnish  the  supper”.  “The  present  revenue  with  the  Society 
paying  for  the  supper”,  he  concluded,  “will  accumulate  nothing 
toward  the  publication  of  the  Society’s  proceedings.” 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  fellow  member,  Edwin  Swift  Balch,  Esq., 
on  “Evolution  in  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World”. 

In  presenting  Mr.  Balch  President  Cohen  said: — 

In  these  days- — in  this  hour  when  viewing  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  European  Countries  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  state 
of  our  own  in  the  closing  quarter  of  the  18th.  Century.  Strong 
patriotic  men  were  needed  to  free  the  infant  republic  from  its 
financial  chaos  and  Thomas  Willing,  a Philadelphian,  was  fore- 
must  in  advise,  counsel  and  material  aid  to  accomplish  what 
seemed  to  his  contemporaries  an  impossible  task. 

Therefore  all  honor  to  his  memory  and  we  can  show  it  at 
the  moment  by  a cordial  and  appreciative  greeting  to  his  descen- 
dent,  our  fellow  member,  who  is  to  address  us  tonight  on 
“Evolution  in  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World” — Edwin  Swift 
Balch,  Esq. 

As  this  scholarly,  instructive  and  interesting  address  was 
delivered  originally  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and 
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as  it  is  in  print  no  further  comment  is  necessary.  (See  proceed- 
ings American  Philosophical  Society  Vol.  LV1II,  No.  1,1919,  pages 
55-73  under  the  title  of  “Evolution  and  Mystery  in  the  Discovery 
of  America).” 


January  19,  1920. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  F.  D.  Langenheim  at 
the  Union  League. 

The  members  present  (13  Charles  J.  Cohen,  T.  Louis 
Comparette,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  John 
Story  Jenks,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  David  Milne,  Ernest  Spofford, 
Cornelius  Stevenson,  Webster  King  Wetherill. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill, 
for  December  1919,  showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund 
of  $94.00  and  in  the  General  Fund  of  $95.14  and  in  the  Charles 
J.  Cohen  Endowment  Fund  $21.25.  The  investments  of  the 
Society  remain  unchanged. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  announced  the 
addition  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  coins  and  medals  to  the 
cabinet  during  1919,  making  a total  of  5,574  coins  and  medals 
deposited  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park.  And  also  reported 
the  gift  of  a medal  by  Col.  Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell.  The  curator 
was  also  authorized  to  have  the  photograph  of  the  house  on 
Clinton  Street  in  which  the  Society  was  founded,  properly 
mounted. 

The  Recording  Secretary  submitted  his  annual  report  as 
follows: 


Jan.  20,  1919. 


Honorary  members 4 

Corresponding  members 74 

Resident  members  60 


Jan.  19,  1920. 
4 
71 
63 


Total  membership 


138 


138 


The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Shoemaker. 
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December  20,  1919. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen,  President, 

The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
510  Ludlow  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Through  the  President  of  our  Company,  Mr.  William  R. 
Dougherty,  I am  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a copy 
of  the  publication  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
just  issued. 

Our  Company  extends  their  appreciation  for  this  and  other 
courtesies  and  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  take  much  pleasure 
in  listing  this  publication  as  a valuable  asset  to  our  library. 

Wishing  you  “the  Compliments  of  the  Season,”  I am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)  SAMUEL  SHOEMAKER. 

Secretary  Carpenters’  Company. 

Messrs.  Edward  Hoopes,  Frederick  H.  Shelton  and  F.  Lyn- 
wood Garrison  were  elected  resident  members. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  committees  was  held 
(see  page  8).  At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess 
was  taken  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Stephen  B.  Luce,  Ph.  D.  on 
“A  Trip  Through  the  Islands  of  the  Aegean.” 

In  presenting  Dr.  Luce  the  President  said: 

Again  it  is  our  privilege  to  recognize  the  advantage  possessed 
in  a great  educational  institution  within  our  gates.  To-night  we 
are  honored  by  the  presence  of  a distinguished  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Archaeological  branch  of  the  museum  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  who  will  address  us  on  a incident  of  the  classics 
which  we  may  be  assured  will  be  of  deep  interest. 

February  16,  1920. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Hon.  Hampton  L. 
Carson,  at  his  residence,  No.  1033  Spruce  Street. 

The  members  present  (27):  William  S.  Ashbrook,  H.  Bartol 
Brazier,  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  T.  Louis 
Comparette,  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  James  F.  Fahnstock,  F. 
Lynwood  Garrison,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  Roger  W.  Griswold, 
Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D.  Edward  Hoopes,  John  Story  Jenks, 
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F.  D.  Langenheim,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard  Longstreth, 
William  W.  Longstreth,  Walter  S.  Me  Innes,  David  Milne,  Henry 
D.  Paxson,  Richard  Peters,  Eli  K.  Price,  Frederick  H.  Shelton, 
Ernest  Spofford,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend,  Walter 
Wood. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  sub- 
mitted the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  giving  in  detail  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1919.  The  report  showed 
a balance  in  the  General  Fund  of  $178.94  and  in  the  permanent 
Fund  of  $99.00  and  in  the  Chas.  J.  Cohen  Endowment  Fund  of 
$21.25.  The  investments  remain  the  same. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Numismatics  Mr.  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  reported  that  the  Society  still  remained  indebted 
to  J.  Schulman  of  Amsterdam  for  War  Medals  received  and  read 
a letter  from  him  which  indicated  that  $150.  more  would  be 
required  in  full  settlement  of  the  account.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  Messrs.  Langenheim  and  Comparette 
for  adjustment. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  Commander 
Albert  M.  Cohen  U.  S.  N.  as  a resident  member. 

The  President  then  said  that  $350.  is  still  due  on  the  John  C. 
Winston  Company  bill  of  $1200.  for  printing  and  binding  vol.  28 
of  the  Proceedings  and  desired  to  know  if  the  members  would 
approve  the  insurance  of  a circular  asking  for  contributions. 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded  it  was  agreed  that  a circular  be 
issued  asking  members  for  contributions  of  ten  dollars  or  any 
amount  they  may  desire  to  give  toward  the  payment  of  the 
balance  due  on  the  John  C.  Winston  Company’s  bill  for  printing 
and  binding  vol.  28  of  the  Proceedings. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  fellow  member,  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
on  “The  Historic  Features  of  Three  Old  Books”. 

In  presenting  Mr.  Carson  President  Cohen  said: 

Historian,  Litterateur,  Eminent  at  the  Bar,  Connoisseur  in  the 
Fine  Art  of  Engraving,  what  a galaxy  of  accomplishments  and 
all  these  are  possessed  by  our  present  host  who  has  graciously 
consented  to  address  us  to-night  and  it  is  indeed  a proud  privil- 
ege to  present  him  to  the  Numismatic  & Antiquarian  Society. 

The  address  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  illuminating. 
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March  15,  1920. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  at 
the  Art  Club. 

The  members  present  (24) : David  S.  B.  Chew,  G.  Hamilton 
Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  James 
F.  Fahnestock,  F.  Lynwood  Garrison,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham 
Charles  C.  Harrison,  Edward  Hoopes,  John  Story  Jenks,  Albert 
Kelsey,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  David  Milne,  Henry  D.  Paxson, 
Richard  Peters,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Eli  Kirk  Price,  Frederick  H. 
Shelton,  Ernest  Spofford,  John  W.  Townsend,  Webster  King 
Wetherill. 

Vice  President  Mr.  David  Milne  Presided. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill, 
for  February  1920,  showed  a balance  on  hand  of  $343.19.  The 
investments  remain  the  same. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  that  $355.  had  been  received 
from  members  in  response  to  the  circular  asking  for  $350.  to  pay 
the  balance  due  the  John  C.  Winston  Company  for  printing  and 
binding  vol.  28  of  the  Proceedings.  Upon  motion  duly  seconded 
and  unanimously  passed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  was  extended 
to  the  contributors. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim,  announ- 
ced the  gift  of  the  following  named  medals  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Society  from  Major  O.  C.  Boshyshell,  1 medal;  M.  J.  DeLagerberg, 
1 medal;  and  Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  1 medal. 

Mr.  Herman  Hoopes  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr  were  elected 
resident  members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  communications,  one  from 
President  Cohen,  resigning  as  president  and  as  a member,  and 
one  each  from  Messrs.  Jenks,  Stevenson  and  Langenheim,  Vice- 
president  resigning  from  said  office,  also  one  from  Commander 
Albert  M.  Cohen  U.  S.  N.  resigning  from  membership. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  was  accepted  and 
it  was  resolved,  That  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  of  Phila- 
delphia accept  with  deep  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Cohen  as  president  and  as  a member,  and  that  it  extends  to 
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Mr.  Cohen  thanks  for  the  assurance  of  its  keen  appreciation  of 
his  tireless  devotion  to  its  welfare  while  in  office. 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  Resolved,  that  Messrs. 
Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  Story  Jenks  and  F.  D.  Langenheim  be 
urged  to  withdraw  their  resignations  as  vice-  presidents. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  fellow  member,  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey  on  a 
travel  talk  entitled  “Vulcansland”.  As  expected  the  address  pro- 
vde  most  delightf u 11,  entertaining  and  instructive. 


April  19,  1920. 


The  meeting  was  held  at  The  Art  Club. 

The  members  present  (12)  T.  Louis  Comparette,  F.  Lynwood 
Garrison,  Herman  Hoopes,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Long- 
streth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr.  John  Reily,  Jr. 
Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Frederick  H.  Shelton,  Ernest  Spofford,  John  W. 
Townsend. 

Vice  President  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  presided. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  Mr.  Webster  K.  Wetherill  for 
March  1920  showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $119.00 
and  in  the  General  Fund  $276.24  and  in  the  Chas.  J.  Cohen 
Endowment  Fund  $42.50  The  investments  of  the  Society  re- 
mained unchanged. 

Curator  of  Numismatic  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported 
accessions  of  the  Society’s  collection  of  six  coins  and  three  notes. 
The  gift  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schwarz  four  coins  and  three  notes  and 
Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  two  coins. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee,  Mr.  William 
W.  Langstreth  announced  that  Mr.  David  Milne  desired  to  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  the  Society  for  an  outing  in  Fairmount  Park 
to  take  place  the  latter  part  of  May  1920  and  on  motion  duly 
seconded  and  unanimously  passed  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  convey  Mr.  Milne  the  Society’s  acceptance  together  with 
hearty  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Cohen : 
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Philadelphia,  March  20,  1920 

Mr.  Ernest  Spoffard, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Numismatic  & Antiquarian  Society, 

Philadelphia, 

My  dear  Mr.  Spoffard: — 

I have  received  your  letter  of  March 
16th.  in  which  you  convey  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the  15th 
instant. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  extending  to  the  Society  my  cordial 
thanks  for  their  expressions  of  regard  and  to  give  an  assurance 
that  I shall  always  consider  my  past  association  with  the  members 
as  one  of  great  interest  and  profit,  the  severance  of  which  is  in- 
deed a keen  regret  to  me,  a condition  that  did  not  seem  possible 
but  which  became  evitable. 

With  cordial  regards,  believe  me 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  the  resignations  of  Messrs.  Cor- 
nelius Stevenson  John  Story  Jenks  and  F.  D.  Langenheim  as 
vice-presidents  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lavino  as  a member 
we  accepted  with  regrets. 

Attention  was  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  insurance 
for  $500.  against  theft  on  the  Society’s  Collection  in  Memorial  Hall 
would  expire  June  24,  1920. 

On  Notion  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  renew  this  policy 
and  pay  Mr.  J.  Schulman  of  Amsterdam,  Holland.  $176.14  still 
due  on  the  war  medals  purchased,  also  to  purchase  for  the  use 
of  the  curator,  catalogues  for  war  medals  Nos.  65,  67  & 71. 

At  a close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  and  in 
lieu  of  an  address  various  objects  of  an  antiquarian  and  numis- 
matic character  were  exhibited  and  described.  Fellow  members 
Messrs.  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  Wilfred  H. 
Sehoff,  F.  Lynwood  Garrison,  John  W.  Townsend,  Frederick  H. 
Shelton,  and  John  Reilly,  Jr.  participated 

Mr.  Howard  Longstreth  read  the  following  interesting  letter 
of  David  Rittenhouse,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint. 
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Philadelphia,  December  16th  1794 
Sir 

A gentlemen  whose  name  1 have  forgot  applied  at  the  Mint 
some  weeks  ago  for  a quantity  of  Cents  to  be  sent,  1 think,  to 
Carolina.  As  we  had  none  on  hand  at  that  time  he  requested 
me  to  give  you  previous  notice  when  we  were  going  to  make 
a payment  at  the  Bank.  A considerable  quantity,  perhaps  1500 
Dollars  worth  will  be  delivered  at  the  Bank  in  the  course  of  a few 
days,  & part  of  it  I suppose  this  day.  I have  likewise  thought 
proper  to  inform  you  that  no  more  Cents  are  to  be  expected  for 
some  time  afterwards  on  account  of  the  Silver  Coinage  with 
which  the  Mint  is  at  present  Employed. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  respect 
Your  most  obedient  Servant 

DAV.  RITTENHOUSE 
Mr.  Kean,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  U.  S. 

Mr.  John  Reilly,  Jr.  exhibited  several  ancient  Japanese  coins 
and  read  the  following  interesting  account. 

SOME  SILVER  OBAN  AND  KOBAN. 

The  Tokugawa  Shoguns  ruled  Japan  with  much  magnifi- 
cence for  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  from  1598  to  1868. 
They  were  the  military  despots,  while  the  emperors  remained 
in  seclusion  as  religious  heads  decended  from  the  gods.  During 
most  of  this  period  foreign  intercourse  was  interdicted,  throwing 
the  empire  upon  its  own  resources  and  therefore  giving  freedom 
to  the  production  of  numerous  original  ideas  and  their  appli- 
cations. 

A most  curious  form  of  coin  was  standardized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Tokugawa  regime  for  the  larger  sizes  of  their  gold 
and  silver  money— The  largest  called  “oban”,  literally  “large 
plates”,  were  about  six  inches  long  by  nearly  four  inches  in 
width.  The  smaller  known  as  “koban”(  :small  plates)  were 
fractions  of  the  oban,  usually  the  half  or  the  tenth,  the  last 
measuring  about  two  and  one  half  by  one  and  one  half  inches 
for  the  silver  coins.  All  these  pieces  were  made  by  hammering 
the  metal  into  sheets  about  as  thick  as  our  cent  and  then  trim- 
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ming  to  shape  and  weight.  The  marks  of  the  hammer  are 
usually  quite  evident  on  the  obverse  while  the  reverse  shows  the 
effect  of  the  surface  of  the  stone-or  iron  anvil  on  which  the  plate 
was  beaten.  In  shape  they  are  a flattened  oval,  or  rectangle 
with  deeply  rounded  corners.  A few  silver  plates,  and  all  of 
the  gold  ones,  which  have  smoother  faces,  are  covered  closely  on 
the  obverse  with  shallow,  parallel  chisel  cuts  to  satisfy  the  wary 
that  the  metal  is  solid. 

The  government  silver  oban  before  you  has  stamped  on  its 
face  in  two  oblong  cartouches  “Pure  silver”  and  “one  plate”,  also 
four  round  stamps,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  side  and  each 
end,  containing  the  kiri  flower,  which  was  the  government  crest. 
On  the  back  of  this  piece  are  found  small  circular  counterstamps, 
probably  mint  inspector’s  marks. 

Th  oban  was  supposed  to  weigh  10  ryo,  pr  165  grams, 
which  are  about  5.3  troy  ounces.  They  were  worth  2000  mon 
or  small  square  holed  copper  coins,  which  were  the  money  of 
the  common  people. 

The  government  apparently  did  not  issue  silver  koban,  as 
some  provinces  did,  although  gold  ones  of  several  sizes  are 
known. 

The  daimyo  of  certain  provinces  were  allowed  to  make  coins 
to  circulate  within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  north-western  provinces,  Akita,  seems  to  have  con- 
formed approximately  with  the  standard  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, for  we  have  a silver  oban  of  ten  ryo  weight,  but  stamped 
in  the  middle  of  its  face  with  four  characters  meaning  44  momme. 
The  momme  being  a weight  in  general  use.  Its  face  is  also 
embellished  with  six  circular  stamps,  equally  spaced  around  the 
margin,  containing  the  word  “abundant”;  there  is  also  the  word 
“inspected”  in  the  upper  centre.  On  the  reverse  are  the  six 
“abundants”  and  the  characters  for  Akita  and  Yamagata,  the 
adjoining  province,  also  a small  stamp,  probably  an  exchanger’s 
guarantee.  As  both  faces  of  this  interesting  piece  are  quite 
smooth  and  without  chisel  cuts,  this  last  mark  may  have  been 
necessary  to  establish  confidence. 

Akita  also  made  koban  of  similar  appearance  to  its  oban. 
There  is  here  shown  one-,  two-,  and  four  ryo  pieces,  stamped 
with  their  weights  of  4.6,  9.2,  and  18.4  momme,  and  are  there- 
fore a bit  heavier  than  their  proper  fraction  of  the  oban.  These 
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smaller  pieces  may  have  had  a stricter  local  use  than  the  great 
coin  and,  therefore,  more  nearly  equalled  the  monetary  system 
of  the  province.  They  bear  only  the  stamp  for  Akita.  The 
standard  weight,  the  mom  me,  varied  according  to  the  section 
of  the  country. 

Yamagata  probably  issued  only  one  koban  very  similar  to 
those  of  Akita.  It  has  the  six  “abuntant”  stamps  close  to  the 
edge  on  each  side,  the  “inspected”  mark,  and  the  value  or  weight, 
“eight  momme”,  The  sign  for  Yamagata  is  on  the  reverse. 

The  momme  in  the  above  two  provinces  appears  to  have  been 
about  3.7  grams. 

One  other  koban  shown,  which  weighs  about  ten  momme, 
37.75  grams,  has  on  the  obverse  only  a circle  with  a single  line 
in  it,  perhaps  some  daimyo’s  crest,  and  three  characters  in  script, 
which  may  be  a name.  Its  locality  is  uncertain.  The  reverse 
is  hammer-marked  without  stamps. 

The  last  specimen  is  very  odd.  It  is  a circular  plate  of 
nearly  six  inches,  the  face  of  which  is  entirely  covered  with 
numerous  repetitions  of  three  stamps,  which  read:  “Treasure” 

(or  “Money”),  “Shell”,  and  “Seat”  (or  “Assembly”).  On  its 
back  are  two  oblong  stamps  reading  “Oban”  and  “Ten  Ryo”, 
a third  oblong  with  several  characters  in  a running  hand,  which 
may  be  a name  or  title,  also  a round  impression  containing  no 
doubt  the  minter’s  signature,  and  a simple  stamp  of  “Treasure” 
as  repeated  so  often  on  the  face.  This  last  character  is  “Ho”  and 
may  stand  for  Ho-yei,  the  name  of  the  period  from  1704  to  1710 
A.D.  This  would  determine  its  date,  but  nothing  has  revealed 
its  place  of  origin.  It  weighs  192  grams,  which  would  indicate 
an  oban  more  than  16  per  cent  heavier  than  standard.  It  may 
be  a presentation  piece  for  some  special  occasion.  It  came  out 
of  the  collection  of  the  late  Samuel  H.  Austin,  of  Philadelphia. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  large  silver  pieces  of  Tokugawa 
times. 

There  were  also  circulated  many  small  rectangular  coins  of 
silver  and  gold.  Also,  silver  ingots  about  the  size  of  a very 
thick  cigar,  stamped  with  their  weight,  were  used  as  money 
during  this  period.  Accompanying  the  ingots  were  globules  of 
silver,  called  “beans”,  to  bring  them  up  to  an  even  weight. 
Beneath  all  these  coins  was  a host  of  square-holed,  copper  money, 
which  was  the  basis  of  petty  trade. 
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Dr.  Munro’s  “Coins  of  Japan”  will  give  the  reader  a delight- 
ful introduction  to  this  subject. 

May  29,  1920. 

On  Saturday  morning  May  the  twenty-ninth  Nineteen  hun- 
dred and  Twenty,  in  pursuance  of  the  invitation  of  Mr.  David 
Milne  presented  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  held  April 
twentieth  last,  the  following  (19)  members  of  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  met  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  at  10  a.  m.:  David  S.  B.  Chew, 
G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  F.  Lynwood  Garrison, 
Herman  Hoopes,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth, 
William  W.  Longstreth,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr.  David  Milne,  Walter 
S.  Mclnnes,  Richard  Peters,  Eli  Kirk  Price,  J.  Henry  Scattergood, 
Frederick  H.  Sherton,  John  W.  Townsend,  Abel  Proctor  Wetherill, 
J.  Lawrence  Wetherill,  Webster  King  Wetherill. 

Vice  President  Milne  presided. 

The  party  left  the  Historical  Society  about  11.30  A.  M.  and 
proceeded  in  automobiles  to  Fairmount  Park,  where  Mt.  Pleasant 
was  first  visited.  Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price  read  a short  historical  sketch 
of  the  mansion,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  house  was  built  in 
1761  by  Captain  McPherson,  a Scottish  merchant,  but  that  the 
tradition  that  it  had  been  occupied  by  Benedict  Arnold  was  with- 
out foundation  in  fact.  The  property  however  had  been  purchas- 
ed by  Edward  Shippen,  the  father  of  the  wife  of  the  traitor,  and 
a life  interest  given  to  his  daughter.  The  Rawle  House  known 
also  as  the  Randolph  Mansion  was  next  visited  and  Mr.  Price 
gave  a summary  of  its  history  beginning  with  its  erection  in  1748. 
Memorial  Hall  was  then  visited  Mr.  Langdon  Warner,  the  director, 
showed  the  members  of  the  cabinet  of  coins  deposited  by  the 
Society  and  other  objects  of  interest,  including  the  Hindu  Temple. 

THE  COLOSSAL  BRONZE  STATUES. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statues 
presented  to  the  city  many  years  ago,  and  now  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  Memorial  Hall,  on  the  East  we  have  Pegasus  the 
horse  of  the  muses  represented,  with  wings,  his  head  erect,  with 
nostrils  dilated,  and  one  of  the  fore  feet  raised  as  if  in  the  act  of 
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pawing  the  ground.  At  his  left  stands  Clio  the  muse  of  history, 
and  epic  poetry.  This  figure  is  thirteen  feet  in  heighth  and  in  a 
graceful  pose.  Her  right  hand  is  extended  towards  a scroll.  The 
flowing  drapery  of  the  dress  gives  greater  effect  to  the  whole 
composition.  The  horse  is  fifteen  feet  high  from  the  pedestal  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  it  is  estimated  that  each  group,  horse 
and  female  weigh  fifteen  tons.  The  other  group  the  one  on  the 
West,  is  a counterpart  of  the  first  except  that  the  positions  are 
reversed,  and  that  the  female  represents  Calliope,  the  first  of  the 
muses  of  poetry,  and  in  mythology  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
Orpheus.  She  is  represented  with  a lyre  in  her  left  hand  instead 
of  a scroll  as  in  the  case  of  Clio. 

These  figures  originally  were  placed  on  the  pediment  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House  at  Vienna,  Austria,  and  were  removed  to 
make  way  for  other  decorations.  Mr.  R.  H.  Gratz  a citizen  of 
Philadelphia  who  happen  to  be  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  and  hearing 
that  they  were  to  be  melted  or  sold  as  oid  bronze,  proposed  and 
was  successful  in  securing  enough  subscriptions  to  purchase  and 
present  them  to  the  city. 

Directly  behind  these  statues  and  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance at  the  head  of  the  steps  are  two  bronze  cannon  and  a 
bronze  mortar,  the  former  dated  1737  and  1743  respectively,  the 
mortar  is  not  dated,  it  is  however  marked  Philip  V.  (1700-1746) 
as  are  also  the  two  cannon.  They  are  of  Spanish  make  and  part 
of  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  American  War  they  were  brought 
from  Cuba  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  conflict,  mounted  and 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association. 
It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  name  cannon  the  one  dated 
1737  is  called  the  “La  Semiramis”  is  11  cm  bore  and  weighs  26 
quintals  50  lbs.  Castillian,  the  one  dated  1743  is  named  “El 
Miltiades”  is  1 3 ^2  cm  bore  and  weighs  45  qu.  79  lbs.  Cast, 
the  mortar  is  not  named,  is  33  cm  bore  and  weighs  26  qu.  66  lbs 
Cast. 

The  members  dined  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  David  Milne, 
School  House  Lane,  Germantown,  and  in  the  afternoon  proceeded 
by  automobile  to  Lynnewood  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Widener,  where  the  magnificent  paintings  and  other  work  of  art 
were  examined.  Late  in  the  afternoon  after  a most  enjoyable 
day  and  with  deep  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Milne 
the  members  dispersed. 
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November  15,  1920. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket 
Esq.  at  his  residence  2010  Spruce  Street,  Members  present  (17) 
H.  Bartol  Brazier,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Burr,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  James 
F.  Fahnestock,  Herman  Hoopes,  Edward  Hoopes,  F.  D.  Langen- 
heim,  Howard  W.  Lewis,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Caleb  J.  Milne, 
Jr.,  David  Milne,  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Hon 
John  M.  Scott,  F.  H.  Shelton,  Ernest  Spofford,  John  W.  Townsend. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  Mr.  Webster  K.  Wetherill  for  the 
period  covering  from  April  to  October  shows  a balance  in  the 
Permanent  Fund  $119.00  and  in  the  General  Fund  $132.98  and  in 
the  Chas.  J.  Cohen  Endowment  Fund  $63.75.  The  investments 
of  the  Society  remained  unchanged. 

Curator  of  Numismatic  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported 
accessions  to  the  Society’s  collection  of  five  pieces  and  six  notes. 
The  gifts  of  Mr.  J.  de  Lagerberg  one  bronze  medal,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Langenheim  three  medals  Mr.  Wright  Crawford  one  silver  medal, 
Mr.  Gilbert  S.  Perez  six  notes. 

The  following  memorial  was  read. 

BENJAMIN  SMITH  LYMAN. 

Member  1888 

Born  December  11,  1835  Died  August  30,  1920 

Benjamin  Smith  Lyman  was  born  in  Northhampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  11,  1835  the  son  of  Samuel  F.  Lyman  and 
Almira  Smith,  and  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  unmarried,  on 
August  30,  1920  at  Cheltenham,  Pennsylvania. 

His  father  was  a judge  in  Northhampton,  Massachusetts  and 
he  a common  concilman  in  the  same  town  during  1885  and  1886. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a geologist  and  mining 
engineer  he  equipped  himself  for  his  profession  by  study  at  the 
Fcolc  des  Mines  at  Paris  and  latter  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Mines  at  Freiberg,  Germany.  In  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
he  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  British  America, 
Europe,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 
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In  1858  lie  was  assistant  geologist  of  the  state  of  Iowa.  In 
1870  lie  was  employed  by  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  survey  oil  fields.  From  1873  to  1879  he 
was  chief  geologist  and  mining  engineer  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. Valuable  coal  and  mineral  beds  were  discovered  and 
surveyed  by  him  in  Japan  where  he  was  asked  by  the  Japanese 
Government  to  assist  in  their  development.  He  also  received 
much  honor  from  the  Mikado.  The  results  of  his  experiences  and 
researches  were  embodied  in  numerous  reports  and  papers  on 
geological  and  engineering  topics.  In  1887  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Assistant  Geologists  of  the  Second  Pennsylvania 
Survey  in  which  position  he  served  for  nine  years. 

By  the  members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  those  studious  habits  and  long 
residence  in  the  East  entitled  him  to  speak  and  write  with  author- 
ity on  matters  related  to  the  Orient. 

An  exhaustive  paper  on  Japanese  Swords  read  before  the 
Society  April  3,  1890,  and  published  in  its  proceedings  is  regarded 
as  a most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  on  that  subject. 
The  numerous  reports  and  pamphlets  issued  by  him  and  the  wide 
range  of  their  subjects  evidence  not  only  untiring  industry  in 
his  profession  but  also  that  he  was  a man  of  scholarly  tastes. 
He  was  the  author  of  more  than  one-hundred  and  fifty  papers 
on  Geology  Geological  Surveying  and  other  subjects. 

A few  of  the  titles  are  “Report  on  the  New  Sandstone  of 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties”,  “Folds  and  Faults  in  Penn- 
sylvania Anthracite-Beds”,  “The  Affinity  between  the  Japanese 
Oriental  Languages  and  the  Aryan  Tongues”,  “An  old  Japanese 
Standard  Foot  Measure”. 

An  article  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  (1885) 
entitled  The  character  of  the  Japanese”  is  a keen  analysis  of  the 
predominating  traits  of  a people  whose  language  he  spoke  and 
with  whom  he  had  constant  contact  for  seven  years. 

Our  fellow  member,  Mr.  William  W.  Longstreth,  recalls 
in  a personal  reminscence  of  Mr.  Lyman  as  follows:- 

“He  showed  me  once  a photograph  taken  on  his  second 
visit  to  Japan  in  which  he  sat  surrounded  by  a large  group  of 
former  students  and  assistants  in  native  costume.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  Oriental  students  attending  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  had  receptions  for  them,  I believe,  at  his  rooms  on 
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Locust  Street.  He  seemed  much  beloved  by  his  Japanese  students 
and  was  universally  respected  for  the  integrity  of  his  life  and  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition”. 

In  1864  he  became  a vegetarian  an  in  1917  strongly  advo- 
cated that  belief  in  a book  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  vege- 
tarianism which  has  had  a wide  circulation.  The  books  con- 
tain excellent  likeness  of  him  and  many  recipes  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  food  for  those  who  would  abstain  entirely  from  the 
eating  of  meats. 

Among  the  many  organizations  of  which  Mr.  Lyman  was  a 
member,  were  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  The  Franklin 
Institute,  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  The  Engineer  Club  of  Philadelphia 
The  Mining  Institute  of  Japan  and  The  Oriental  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  addition  his  attainments  were  rewarded  by  the  gift 
of  Honorary  Membership  in  numerous  foreign  scientific  societies. 

Warm  in  his  friendships,  considerate  of  his  feelings  of  others, 
generously  inclined  and  controlled  by  high  principals  a de- 
serter for  the  Unitarian  faith,  he  lived  a Christian  by  practice 
but  not  by  profession.  Like  Tyndall  he  might  have  been  termed 
properly  “a  reverent  agnostic”.  In  words  in  one  of  his  intimate 
friends:  “Lyman  was  one  of  God’s  saints — through  an  atheist”. 

His  remains  were  taken  to  his  birthplace,  Northhampton, 
Massachusetts,  for  cremation. 

Mr.  John  W.  Townsend  supplemented  the  paper  with  some 
personal  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Lyman,  Mr.  David  Milne  made 
a few  remarks,  and  Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Schoff  paid  a tribute  to  his 
late  friend: 

I am  glad  to  add  a word  to  the  excellent  minute  which  has 
been  prepared  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lyman  because  perhaps  I have 
seen  more  of  him  than  some  of  our  members  since  he  resigned 
from  active  membership  of  this  Society. 

Those  who  knew  him  only  as  a scientist  and  valued  public 
servant  missed  something  of  his  mellow  philosophy  and  his 
affection  towards  friends  and  notably  children.  In  such  surround- 
ings I can  testify  that  his  smiles  were  both  frequent  and  sweet, 
and  his  visits  to  my  household  were  always  both  anticipated  and 
remembered  with  pleasure  by  all  the  family.  I was  impressed 
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also  with  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  many  whom 
he  had  known  in  Japan,  and  which  was  manifested  in  practical 
ways  that  must  have  been  very  helpful  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  He  preserved  his  courtliness  and  cheer  throughout  the 
bodily  weakness  that  afflicted  him  in  his  last  months,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  kind  care  that  was  bestowed  upon  him 
during  that  time. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed  it  was 
Resolved  that  the  society  become  a member  of  the  Society 
Les  Amis  de  la  Me’daille  D’Art,  Brussels.  (Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Art  Medal  of  Brussels,  Belgium)  as  suggested  by  Corres- 
ponding Member  Mr.  J.  de  Lagerberg  of  New  York. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  Curator  of  Numismatic  was  authorized  to  send 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  S.  Perez,  Division  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lucena,  Tabayas  Province,  Philippine  Islands,  a Brinton  medal 
in  exchange  for  six  notes  of  currency  of  the  Islands  received. 
Also  authorized  to  buy  a five  dollar  Bechtler  gold  piece  from 
Miss  Julia  G.  Macfarlan  of  Cheraw,  South  Carolina  she  having 
sent  it  for  inspection,  the  Committee  on  Numismatic  having- 
approved  the  purchase  and  agreed  to  pay  Ten  dollars  for  the 
piece. 

Curator  of  Numismatic  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  here  said  that 
the  Society’s  collection  at  Memorial  Hall  while  not  so  prominent- 
ly displayed  as  heretofore,  is  carefully  kept  in  drawers  covered 
with  glass  and  may  be  inspected  by  those  interested  in  coins 
and  medals. 

At  the  close  of  a business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Professor  James  A.  Montgomery  of  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  research  in  Jerusalem  on  “The  Ex- 
cavation of  Palestine”.  This  scholary  and  informing  address, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  was  proceeded  by  an  exception- 
ally interesting  talk  by  our  host  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  Esq. 
on  his  recent  automobile  trip  through  Europe. 

December  20,  1920. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  John  F.  Lewis, 
Esq.  at  his  office  208  South  Fourth  Street.  Members  present  (17) 
H.  Bartol  Brazier,  James  F.  Fahnestock,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham, 


C.  C.  Harrison,  LLD.,  Herman  Hoopes,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  John 
F.  Lewis,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard  Longstreth,  William 
W.  Longstreth,  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  David  Milne,  J.  Henry 
Scattergood,  Harold  Pierce,  F.  H.  Shelton,  Ernest  Spofford,  John 
W.  Townsend. 

Vice  President  Milne  occupied  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill  for 
November  showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $119.00  and 
in  the  General  Fund  $82.51  and  in  the  Chas.  J.  Cohen  Endow- 
ment Fund  $63.75.  The  investments  of  the  Society  remain  un- 
changed. 

Curator  of  Numismatic  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported 
accessions  of  the  Society’s  Collection  of  two  pieces  The  gift 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  Pfahler  one  Iron  Medal,  and  the  other  purchased 
by  the  Society. 

Attention  was  here  invited  to  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket’s  reso- 
lution adopted  November  18,  1918  meeting,  vis., 

“Resolved  that  all  officers  and  standing  committees  of  the 
Society  shall  be  nominated  at  the  December  meeting  by  the 
members  and  not  by  a committee  on  Nominations  as  here- 
tofore’’. 

The  Chair  ruled  that  the  members  could  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution  or  if  preferred  they  could  return  to  the 
former  practice  of  referring  the  nomination  of  officers  and  stand- 
ing committees  to  a Committee  Nomination. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  conferred  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Colket,  the  author  of  the  resolution  quoted  and  that  A^r.  Colket 
was  convinced  that  most  of  the  members  desired  to  return  to 
the  former  method  of  appointing  a Committee  on  Nominations 
and  that  he  personally  had  no  objection  to  his  resolution  being 
rescinded. 

Messrs.  F.  H.  Shelton,  James  F.  Fahnestock  and  Howard 
Longstreth  favored  a Committee  on  Nominations  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Howard  Longstreth  duly  seconded  and  unan- 
imously passed  the  Chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  such  a 
Committee  and  Messrs.  William  W.  Longstreth,  F.  D.  Langenheim, 
and  Andrew  Wright  Crawford  were  appointed  a Committee  on 
Nominations  to  report  to  the  January,  1921  meeting. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  the  Curator  of  Numismatics  was 
authorized  to  purchase  at  his  discretion  two  coins  in  the  po- 


session  of  certain  Armenians  and  also  to  purchase  at  his  discre- 
tion suitable  boxes  for  coins  and  medals. 

At  the  close  of  a business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Mr.  John  F.  Lewis  on  “208  South  Fourth 
Street”. 

Vice  President  Milne  graciously  and  fervently  extended  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Lewis  for  this 
remarkably  interesting  and  informing  address. 

January  17,  1921 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Walter  Mclnnes 
at  his  residence  3713  Chestnut  Street,  Members  present  (15) 
H.  Bartol  Brazier,  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  Herman  Hoopes,  Ed- 
ward Hoopes,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  W.  W. 
Longstreth,  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr.  David  Milne, 
Col.  Henry  D.  Paxon,  Harold  Pierce,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Ernest 
Spofford,  John  W.  Townsend. 

The  Secretary  reported  on  the  membership  of  the  Society 
as  follows: 


1/19/1920 

1/17/1921 

Honorary  members  

4 

4 

Corresponding  members  

71 

69 

Resident  members  

63 

65 

Total  membership  

138 

138 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  Mr.  Webster  King  Wether- 
ill  for  1920  showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  $124.  00  and 
in  the  General  Fund  of  $253.31  and  in  the  Chas.  J.  Cohen  En- 
dowment Fund  $63.75  and  that  the  Society  owned  $3500  Electric 
and  Peoples  4 per  cent  Trust  Certificates  and  four  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  200  U.  S.  third 
Liberty  Loan  4 Vi  % Bonds,  1000  third  Liberty  Loan  4 Vi  % Bonds 
Chas.  J.  Cohen  Endowment  Fund. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  an- 
nounced the  addition  of  sixteen  coins  and  medals  and  nine  notes 
to  the  cabinet  during  1921  making  a total  of  6,212  coins  and 
medals  deposited  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park. 
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The  Curator  of  Antiquities,  Col.  Henry  D.  Paxon,  reported 
the  gift  of  fellow  member,  Mr.  W.  W.  Longstreth,  of  a Mortar 
and  Pestle  from  an  Indian  Woman’s  grave  in  Santa  Barbara 
District,  California,  and  which  was  found  in  1885  (post  Col- 
umbian). 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  committees  was  held, 
(see  page  9). 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  Hon.  George 
Henderson  as  a resident  member. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Francis  C.  Adler  was  accepted  with 
regret. 

Announcement  was  here  made  of  Mr.  Harrold  E.  Gilling- 
ham’s gift  of  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  “Collection  of 
American  Historical  Medals  and  Canadian  Coins  of  W.  H.  Hunter. 
Esq.  Mr.  Gillingham  offered  to  have  the  volume  bound,  and  on 
motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Society  of  the  donor. 

President  Milne  nominated  the  following  named  gentlemen 
for  corresponding  membership: 

Bixby,  William  K.  LL.  D.  President  of  City  Art  Museum, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

De  Forest,  Robert  W.  LL.  D.  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York. 

Gray,  Morris  LL.  B.  President  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robinson,  David  M.  Ph.  D.  Director  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Museum,  of  American,  Oriental,  and  Classical 
Archaeology,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walters  Henry,  5 West  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Secretary  invited  attention  to  the  various  papers  on 
the  subject  of  Pennsylvania  history  presented  from  time  to 
time  to  this  Society  and  suggested  that  affiliation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies  would  be  the 
best  way  to  make  these  contributions  more  generally  known  to 
the  local  historicans  and  others  interested  in  the  history  of 


Commonwealth,  whereupon  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
represent  the  Society  at  the  Federation’s  annual  meeting  in 
Harrisburg  and  the  Treasurer  authorized  to  pay  the  annual 
dues  of  two  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  on  “The 
Settlement  of  Pennsylvania”  by  Albert  Cook  Myers.  He  spoke 
without  notes  of  the  Indians,  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch  were 
not  neglected.  He  displayed  a most  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  especially  of  the  more  important  and  outstanding  part 
of  the  period  of  settlement,  dealing  with  William  Penn,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Many  questions  were  asked  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Myers  for  his  most  interesting, 
informing  and  scholarly  contribution. 


February  21,  1920. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Howard  Long- 
streth  at  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  Members  present 
(16)  David  S.  B.  Chew,  T.  Lewis  Comparette,  F.  Lynwood 
Garrison,  Edward  Hoopes,  Herman  Hoopes,  F.  D.  Langenheim, 
Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  Cabel  J.  Milne,  Jr.  David  Milne,  Henry  D. 
Paxson,  John  Reilly,  Jr.  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff, 
Frederick  H.  Shelton,  Ernest  Spofford,  V/ebster  King  Wetherill. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill  for 
the  period  covering  January  shows  a balance  in  the  Perma- 
nent Fund  $129.00  and  in  the  General  Fund  $245.61  and  in 
the  Clias.  J Cohen  Endowment  Fund  $63.75.  The  investments  of 
the  Society  remain  unchanged. 

Curator  of  Numismatics  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported 
accessions  to  the  Society  collection  of  six  medals.  The  gift  of 
Les  amis  de  la  Me’daille  d’art  one  bronze  medal,  Mr.  Edward 
Hoopes  four  bronze  medals  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  one 
bronze  medal. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  reported  progress. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Mclihenny  as  a resident  member. 
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The  President  here  said  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  notify 
all  candidates  for  Corresponding  Membership  before  action  was 
taken  by  the  Society  and  submitted  the  following  form  for  such 
notification. 

In  recognition  of  your  attainment  and  your  interest  in  those 
objects  which  the  Society  seek  to  promote  it  has  been  suggested 
that  your  name  be  enrolled  amoung  our  Corresponding  Members. 
If  that  honor  will  be  acceptable  to  you  I shall  so  notify  the  Society 
that  appropriate  action  may  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill  the  formal 
notification  was  adopted  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  trans- 
mit a copy  to  all  nominees  for  Corresponding  Membership  and 
present  replies  received  to  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Hoopes  the  Curator  of  Numis- 
matics was  authorized  to  purchase  a bronze  Red  Cross  Medal. 

At  the  close  of  a business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  by  Mr.  T. 
Louis  Compartte  on  “Certain  Ancient  Greek  Coins  and  their 
relation  to  Greek  Commerce  and  Colonies”.  At  the  close  of  this 
exceedingly  interesting,  informing  and  scholarly  address  and  after 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  him,  Mr, 
Comparette  paid  a tribute  to  fellow-member  Mr.  Clarence  S. 
Bement.  He  said  that  all  of  the  slides  used  were  from  coins  in 
Mr.  Bement’s  collection  and  expressed  keen  regret  at  Mr. 
Bennett’s  absence  owing  to  serious  illness. 

On  motion  Mr.  Howard  Longstreth  duly  seconded  and  unani- 
mously passed  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Clarence  S.  Bement  the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Comparette,  together  with  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  Society. 

March  21,  1921. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Union  League. 

Members  present  (15)  H.  Bartol  Brazier,  David  S.  B.  Chew, 
T.  Louis  Comparette,  James  F.  Fahnestock,  T.  Lynwood  Garrison, 
Herman  Hoopes,  J.  Bertram  Lip pincott,  William  W.  Longstreth, 
David  Milne,  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  Col.  Henry  D.  Paxon,  Eli  K. 
Price,  Wilfred  H Schoff,  Frederick  H.  Shelton,  Ernest  Spoffard. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill  for 
the  period  covering  February  shows  a balance  in  the  Permanent 
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Fund  $134.00  and  in  the  General  Fund  $231.41  and  in  the  Chas. 
J.  Cohen  Endowment  Fund  $85.00.  The  investments  of  the 
Society  remain  unchanged. 

Curator  of  Numismatics  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported 
accessions  to  the  Society  collection  of  six  pieces.  Purchase  of 
Red  Cross  Medal  and  the  gifts  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Pfahler  and  Mr. 
Amedee  Gay. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  reported  progress. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  Mr.  W.  W.  Long- 
streth,  reported  that  no  definite  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  April  meeting,  but  that  in  lieu  of  an  address  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  members  bring  articles  of  a numismatic  and 
antiquarian  character  for  explanation  and  discussion.  The  Chair- 
man then  added  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Shelton  had  proposed  an  outing 
as  a substitute  for  the  regular  evening  meeting  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Shelton,  who  extended  a cordial  invitation  to  the  members  to 
be  his  guests  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  April  18,  1921;  to  meet 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Historicial  Society  at  2 P.  M.  and  to  proceed 
from  there  in  automobiles  to  a nearby  point  of  historic  interest, 
upon  which  an  address  would  be  made  by  the  host. 

On  motion  the  round  table  was  dispensed  with,  and  Mr. 
Shelton’s  delightfully  enticing,  yet  mysterious,  invitation  was 
heartily  and  unanimously  accepted  with  thanks  and  appreciation. 

The  following  memorial  was  read: 

DANIEL  BAUGH. 

Member  1893. 


“Born  October  27,  1836.  Died  February  27,  1921. 

Mr.  Daniel  Baugh,  a member  of  the  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  a 
leading  figure  in  philanthropic,  social  affairs,  died  on  February 
27,  1921. 

Mr.  Baugh  was  born  near  Downington,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania  in  1836.  His  father,  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father was  born  near  Paoli,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Family  having  originally  come  to  this  country  from  Germany 
where  the  name  was  spelled  “Bach”. 
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Mr.  Baugh  was  educated  at  a private  academy  near  Down- 
ington  and  at  the  old  Tremount  School  at  Norristown,  conducted 
by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Aaron. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Baugh’s  father,  John  Pugh  Baugh,  established 
the  business  of  manufacturing  fertilizers  with  his  two  sons, 
Daniel  Baugh  and  Edwin  P.  Baugh,  locating  originally  in  Chester 
County.  In  1860  the  plant  was  removed  to  its  present  location 
in  the  southern  section  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware  River. 
Mr.  Baugh’s  father  died  in  1881,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Edwin  P. 
Baugh  died  in  1888,  and  from  the  latter  date  Mr.  Daniel  Baugh 
became  President  of  the  Company  and  continued  the  active 
management  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  the  Civil  War,  when  Lee’s  invasion  threatened  the 
security  of  the  North,  Mr.  Baugh  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Gray 
Reserves  of  Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding  the  demands  upon  his  time  by  reason  of 
his  ever  increasing  and  successful  business,  he  devoted  a large 
part  of  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  art  and  science,  and  in 
consequence  several  of  the  largest  institutions  in  Philadelphia  owe 
much  to  his  able  management  and  assistance. 

For  nearly  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Baugh  was  President  of  the 
School  of  Design  for  Women,  which  now  occupies  the  historic 
building  once  owned  as  a residence  by  Edwin  Forrest,  the  actor. 

Mr.  Baugh  was  the  organizer  of  the  Art  Federation,  having 
for  its  object  the  association  of  various  organizations  of  the  City 
in  a league  to  promote  and  restrict  questions  of  muncipal  art. 
Mr.  Baugh  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Art  Federation 
which  immediately  began  its  efforts  to  secure  a boulevard  from 
the  City  to  Fairmount  Park,  and  it  was  due  very  largely  to  Mr. 
Baugh’s  untiring  and  able  efforts  that  the  present  boulevard  was 
constructed. 

Mr.  Baugh  was  one  of  the  leaders,  who,  with  Dr.  William 
Pepper,  in  1889  established  the  Department  of  Archaeology  and 
Palaentology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Pepper  became  president  of  this  department. 

In  January  1898  Mr.  Baugh,  in  connection  with  Dr.  William 
Pepper  and  other  eminent  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  established 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  which  he  conducted  as  Presi- 
dent for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  merged  with 
the  New  York  Medical  Journal. 
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Mr.  Baugh  was  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  having  served  since  June 
2,  1896.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  institution,  active  in  both  college  and  hospital.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  College  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Hospital 
Committee  of  the  Board,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Building  Committee  which  erected  the  present  hospital 
building,  taking  upon  himself  the  raising  of  the  great  majorty 
of  the  moneys  for  that  purpose.  Later,  he  personally  raised  the 
moneys  to  provide  various  other  branches  of  the  Jefferson 
Hospital. 

He  purchased,  remodeled  and  completely  fitted  the  building 
at  the  corner  of  11th.  and  Clinton  Streets,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Jefferson  College,  making  it  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of 
anatomy  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  Trustees  of  the  Jefferson 
College  in  appreciation  named  it  “The  Daniel  Baugh  Institute  of 
Anatomy  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Baugh  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Philadelphia  Art 
Club  in  1887  and  for  five  years  held  the  office  of  its  treasurer  and 
for  nine  years  following  served  as  president. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Busch  was  elected  a resident  member. 

The  following  were  elected  corresponding  members: — 

Morris  Gray,  President  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts: 
David  M.  Robinson,  Director  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Museum 
of  American,  Oriental,  and  Classical  Archaeology,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

William  K.  Bixby,  President  of  the  City  Art  Museum,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Henry  Walters,  5 West  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. . 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York. 

At  the  close  of  a business  meeting  a recess  was  taken  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Professor  Roland  G.  Kent  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  on  “The  Baffled  Hercules  from  Sparta”  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  (see  page  85). 

April  18,  1921. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Shelton  at  Fort  Mifflin. 
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Members  present  (22)  William  S.  Ashbrook,  H.  Bartol 
Brazier,  Henry  P.  Busch,  David  S.  B.  Chew,  G.  Hamilton  Colket, 
Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  James  F.  Fahnestock,  Harrold  E.  Gill- 
ingham, Herman  Hoopes,  W.  W.  Longstreth,  F.  D.  Langenheim, 
Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  David  Milne,  John  D.  Mclllhenny,  Eli  K.  Price, 
Col.  Henry  D.  Paxson,  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff, 
F.  H.  Shelton,  Ernest  Spofford,  John  W.  Townsend,  A.  P. 
Wetherill. 

The  members  met  at  the  Hall  of  the  Historical  Society  at  2 
o’clock  and  proceeded  in  automobiles  to  a nearby  spot  of  historic 
interest,  which  proved  to  be  Fort  Mifflin.  There  they  were  met 
by  the  Inspector  Mr.  Charles  W.  Jenkins,  who  received  the  party 
and  extended  to  them  the  freedom  of  the  Fort. 

After  the  various  spots  and  places  of  interest  had  been 
visited  under  the  guidance  of  Inspector  Jenkins  an  unexpected 
and  much  appreciated  collation  was  served.  This  was  followed 
by  a business  meeting. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Reilly  was  elected  a resident  member. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fahnestock  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

(1)  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  convey 
the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Society  to  Major  L.  E. 
Lyon,  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  the  privilege  of  spend- 
ing a particularly  interesting  and  enjoyable  afternoon  at  Fort 
Mifflin;  and  to  express  the  enjoyment  of  its  members  as  benefic- 
iaries of  the  courtesy  of  the  War  Department. 

(2)  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  convey 
the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Jenkins,  Inspector  for  his  courtesy  and  hospitality  in  personally 
welcoming  and  extending  the  freedom  of  the  Fort  to  its  members, 
who  spent  an  exceptionally  interesting  instructive  and  enjoyable 
afternoon  as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  courtesy  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Shelton  on  Fort  Mifflin,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
place  was  presented  in  an  able  and  scholarly  yet  interesting 
manner,  (see  page  105). 

At  the  close  of  the  address  and  after  the  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Society  had  been  extended  to  the  genial  host  and 
speaker,  Mr.  Shelton,  a discussion  took  place  as  to  the  best  way 
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to  memorialize  Fort  Mifflin,  in  which  the  President,  Colonel  Pax- 
son  and  Messrs.  Shelton,  Gillingham,  Crawford  and  Chew  partici- 
pated. 

On  motion  the  President  appointed  Col.  Paxson  and  Messrs 
Shelton,  Gillingham,  Crawford,  and  Chew  a special  committee  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  memorializing  Fort  Mifflin. 

October  8,  1921. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  October  8th.,  1921 
by  invitation  of  Mr.  Herman  Hoopes  to  visit  the  Brandywine 
Battlefield. 

Members  present  (25)  William  S.  Ashbrook,  H.  Bartol 
Brazier,  Henry  P.  Busch,  Andrew  W.  Crawford,  T.  Louis  Com- 
parette,  Edward  Hoopes,  Herman  Hoopes,  George  Henderson, 
Albert  Kelsey,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard 
Longstreth,  W.  W.  Longstreth,  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  David  Milne, 
C.  J.  Milne,  Harold  Pierce,  Eli  K.  Price,  Garret  L.  Reilly,  J.  Henry 
Scattergood,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  F.  H.  Shelton,  John  W.  Townsend, 
A.  P.  Wetherill,  W.  K.  Wetherill  and  five  guests. 

The  members  went  by  automobiles  to  Green  Tree  Inn,  West 
Chester,  where  they  were  met  by  their  host,  thence  to  Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters  where  they  inspected  the  collection  of  histor- 
ical interest  owned  by  Mr.  Christian  C.  Sanderson  thence  to 
Birmingham  Meeting  where  an  account  of  the  battle  was  given 
by  Mr.  Sanderson.  The  party  then  went  over  the  battlefield  to 
Highland  Farms,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hoopes,  where  dinner  was 
served.  Mr.  John  W.  Townsend  exhibited  papers  relating  to  the 
district  and  an  account  of  the  battle  written  by  an  eyewitness 
Joseph  Townsend. 


Journey  to  Brandywine  Battle  Field. 

Leaving  the  Union  League  at  ten  o’clock,  we  proceeded  out 
Walnut  Street  to  Sixty-third,  turning  right  (on  Sixty  third)  to 
Market  Street,  then  left  on  the  West  Chester  Pike.  On  the  right 
is  the  old  Millbourne  Mill,  long  owned  by  the  Sellers  family.  We 
are  now  passing  through  Millbourne  Borough  where  the  fining 
Squire  Yerkes  and  his  doughty  Constable  hold  forth  to  the  dread 
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of  all  Motorists,  whether  guilty,  or  otherwise,  as  he  pays  little 
regard  to  the  Law,  but  much  to  the  Profits. 

We  shortly  pass  the  University  Observatory  on  the  right  and 
after  passing  through  Llanerch  and  crossing  Darby  Creek  “Ma” 
Bergdoll’s  home  is  seen  on  the  right  with  its  blue  shades  and  red 
roof. 

At  eight  miles  out,  Newton  Square  is  easily  recognized  in 
passing  and  two  miles  beyond,  after  turning  left  with  the  trolly 
and  crossing  Crum  Creek,  Castle  Rock  looms  up  in  the  woods  on 
the  left.  This  was  one  of  the  retreats  of  James  Fitzpatrick,  a 
powerful  bandit,  six  feet  four,  known  as  Sandy  Flash.  He  was 
embittered  against  the  Whigs  by  having  been  flogged  for  some 
minor  offense  and  became  a strong  partisan  of  the  Torys.  After 
a meteoric  career,  he  was  captured  and  hung  in  Chester,  Septem- 
ber 1778.  His  deeds  were  recorded  by  Bayard  Taylor  in  his 
Story  of  Kennett. 

At  thirteen  miles  we  pass  Dr.  Thos.  Ashton’s  Delchester 
farms,  so  called  because  the  Delaware-Chester  County  dividing 
line  runs  through  them,  and  his  herds  of  Ayrshire  cattle  and  fine 
horses  may  be  seen  in  the  meadows.  There  are  now  no  points 
of  special  interest  until  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  trolly  line,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  in  front  of  the  old  Green  Tree  Inn,  where  a stop 
of  a few  minutes  will  be  made  and  Mr.  Hoopes  will  join  the  party. 
The  old  Inn  has  been  modernized  by  the  Sharpies  Separator 
Company  into  a combination  of  store  and  club  house. 

Leaving  the  Inn  we  turn  south  and  immediately  pass  the 
National  Bank  of  Chester  County  on  the  left,  with  its  large  white 
columns,  the  oldest  bank  in  the  County,  established  in  1814  and 
its  present  building  of  Chester  County  marble  erected  in  1835. 
Immediately  opposite  is  the  Court  House  on  which  site  the  first 
session  was  held  in  1786,  the  present  building  having  been  erected 
in  1847.  At  the  corner  just  beyond  the  National  Bank  of  Chester 
County  is  the  Turk’s  Head  Inn.  At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  this  and  one  or  two  small  buildings  at  the  cross 
road  was  all  of  the  future  town  of  West  Chester,  and  people  at 
the  Inn  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  the  guns  at  the  battle  field. 

Proceeding  further  South  on  High  Street  and  just  before 
leaving  the  borough,  we  pass  the  State  Normal  School  which 
has  the  record  of  being  the  best  equipped  and  most  efficiently 
managed  school  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  We  now  continue 
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through  Darlington  Corners  and  Dilworthtown  for  six  miles  until 
we  intersect  the  concrete  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more. On  the  left  hand  corner  is  the  residence  of  D.  B.  Martin. 
Turning  right  we  proceed  for  two  miles  to  Washington’s  Head- 
quarters, where  he  spent  the  night  preceding  the  battle,  and  here 
the  party  will  alight  and  inspect  an  interesting  collection.  This 
collection  is  owned  by  Mr.  Christian  Sanderson,  who  is  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  Chester  County  and  will  accompany  the 
party  through  Chadd’s  Ford,  to  the  battle  field,  where  he  will 
give  a brief  description  of  the  battle. 

General  Lafayette  revisited  the  battle  field  in  1824  and  was 
entertained  at  a dinner  in  West  Chester. 

Leaving  the  battle  field  we  traveled  North  and  at  about  one 
mile  pass  the  sheep  farm  of  Charles  E.  Mather  at  the  left.  At  the 
top  of  the  next  hill  a marker  will  be  seen  on  the  right  showing  the 
entrance  to  Osborne  Hill  where  the  British  were  entrenched.  On 
the  left  is  the  residence  of  Dr.  J.  Cheston  Morris,  on  whose  lawn 
is  buried  Lord  Percy  and  a number  of  Hessians  who  were  killed 
in  the  fight. 

We  now  take  the  backward  route  over  which  Cornwallis, 
accompanied  by  General  Howe,  led  his  forces  on  the  day  of  the 
battle,  and  next  pass  Strode’s  mill  where  in  season  is  made  the 
celebrated  sausage  that  is  sold  under  his  name  in  the  Reading 
Terminal  Market.  (This  is  not  a paid  adv.)  Sconnelltown  school 
house  is  soon  passed  and  at  the  foot  of  the  next  hill  we  turn  left 
and  then  right  leaving  the  route  of  the  army  at  Jefferis’  ford  where 
the  British  crossed  the  Brandywine. 

Following  the  stream  to  the  first  intersection,  we  turn  East 
away  from  the  Brandywine  and  are  now  passing  through  the 
Highland  Farms  of  Mr.  Hoopes  and  will  see  his  Jersey  cattle  in 
the  meadow  (at  the  left)  and  arriving  at  his  residence  a luncheon 
will  be  served. 

Leaving  Highland  Farms  and  passing  directly  through  West 
Chester  there  are  three  routes  to  Philadelphia. 

1st.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond  West  Chester  by  leaving 
the  trolley  and  proceeeding  straight  ahead  you  will  pass  through 
Paoli  and  follow  the  Main  Line  over  the  Lancaster  Pike  to  the 
City. 

2nd.  By  following  the  trolley  you  will  return  over  the  same 
pike  as  was  travelled  in  the  morning. 
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3rd.  By  leaving  the  pike  at  the  right  about  four  miles  out, 
on  a good  macadam  road,  you  will  return  over  good  roads  to  the 
City  through  Media,  Swarthmore,  etc. 

November  21,  1921. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Longstreth 
at  his  residence  2110  Spruce  Street. 

Members  present  (18)  H.  Bartol  Brazier,  Howard  C.  Colket, 
T.  Louis  Comparette,  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  James  F.  Fahne- 
stock, Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  Herman  Hoopes,  F.  D.  Langenheim, 
Howard  Longstreth,  W.  W.  Longstreth,  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  David 
Milne,  Col.  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Eli  K.  Price,  Jr.,  Garret  L.  Reilly, 
John  Reilly,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Shelton,  Ernest  Spofford. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill  for 
the  period  covering  March  shows  a balance  in  the  Permanent 
Fund  $144.00  and  in  the  General  Fund  $310.00  and  in  the  Chas. 
J.  Cohen  Endowment  Fund  $106.25.  The  investment  of  the  Soci- 
ety remain  unchanged. 

Curator  of  Numismatics  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported  ac- 
cessions to  the  Society  collection  of  six  pieces.  The  gifts  of  Les 
Amis  de  la  Medaille  D’Art,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania Adjutant  General  Department,  Mr.  F.  J.  Fahnestock  and 
Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  a sum  not  exceeding 
$30.00  for  boxes  to  be  ordered  by  the  Curator  of  Numismatics  and 
was  also  authorized  to  purchase  a copy  of  the  $5.  edition  of  the 
John  Story  Jenks  Catologue. 

The  Chair  here  stated  that  members  had  the  privledge  of 
entertaining  at  the  stated  meetings  and  that  those  so  desiring 
should  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Longstreth,  Chairman  of  the 
Entertainment  or  Program  Committee. 

The  following  memorial  was  read. 

MR.  RICHARD  PETERS. 

Member  1916. 


Born  1849.  Died  May  24th.,  1921. 

Richard  Peters  head  of  the  oldest  branch  of  a famous  colonial 
family,  died  Tuesday  night  at  the  Woman’s  College  Hospital, 
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where  he  had  been  ill  for  the  last  two  months.  He  was  seventy- 
two  years  old.  Mr.  Peters  was  born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  and  gave  the  city  of  Atlanta 
its  present  name.  Mr.  Peters’  early  life  was  spent  in  Atlanta 
and  in  a private  school  in  England.  Upon  his  return  he  became  a 
civil  engineer  and  afterwards  attended  Rensselear  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  After  graduating  he  again  followed  his 
profession.  In  1880  Mr.  Peters  came  North  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  secretary  of  the  Chester  Rolling  Mills,  Chester,  Pa.  Mr.  Peters 
later  became  identified  with  numerous  enterprises  in  Chester  and 
organized  and  became  the  first  president  of  the  Chester  Street 
Railway  Company.  He  also  organized  the  electric  light  and  water 
companies  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Peters  was  married  in  1874  to  Harriet  Parker  Felton  and 
afterwards  moved  to  Felton  Place,  Chester,  and  also  had  a town 
residence  at  1101  Spruce  Street,  this  city. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Club,  the  Art  Club,  the 
Penn  Club  and  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars.  He  was  also  a 
vestryman  of  Christ  Church  and  the  oldest  member  of  the  Charity 
Ball  Committee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons,  Richard  Peters, 
Jr.,  sales  manager  of  the  Pulaski  Iron  Company,  of  this  city,  and 
Samuel  M.  F.  Peters  and  three  daughters,  Miss  Edith  M.  Peters 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Ashby  Henry  of  Ardmore,  and  Mrs.  Smedley  Darlington 
Butler.  Two  brothers.  Ralph  Peters  and  Edward  C.  Peters  and 
a sister  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Atkinson,  also  survive. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  Old  Christ  Church,  Second 
Street  above  Market.  Interment  was  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Schoff  on  “A  Journey  to  India  in  the  First  Century”. 
This  exceptionally  interesting  and  informing  address  was  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  175  lantern  slides  and  the  speaker  dis- 
played remarkable  powers  of  absorption  and  exposition.  See  “The 
Periplus  of  the  Erytraean  Sea”  by  Wilfred  Schoff,  of  the  Com- 
merical  Museum,  Philadelphia.  Longmans,  Green  & Company. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fahnestock  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  extended  to  Mr.  Schoff,  and  many  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion were  made  to  our  genial  and  generous  host,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Longstreth,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  Society  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Program. 
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December  19,  1921. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Art  Club. 

Members  present  (16)  Bartol  H.  Brazier,  Henry  P.  Busch, 
T.  Louis  Comparette,  F.  Lynwood  Garrison,  Hon.  George  Hender- 
son, Herman  Hoopes,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth, 
W.  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  John  Reilly,  Jr.,  Garret  L.  Reilly, 
J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Frederick  H.  Shelton,  Ernest  Spofford, 
Walter  Wood. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  Mr.  Webster  King  Wetherill  for 
the  period  covering  April  shows  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund 
$94.35  and  in  the  General  Fund  $295.79  and  in  the  Chas.  J.  Cohen 
Endowment  Fund  $6.37.  The  investments  of  the  Society  remain 
unchanged. 

Curator  of  Numismatics  Mr.  F.  D.  Langenheim  reported 
accessions  to  the  Society  collection  of  fifty-six  pieces.  The  gifts 
of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Busch  and  Mr.  J.  Henry  Scattergood. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  F.  H.  Shelton  reported  that  the  accessions 
of  the  Library  during  the  past  three  years  showed  but  a few 
bound  volumes,  but  a large  number  of  pamphlets  and  unbound 
serial  publications  had  been  received.  He  invited  attention  to 
the  uncompleteness  of  many  of  the  serials  to  the  immense  amount 
of  clerical  work  which  would  be  entailed  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  missing  numbers,  and  directed  attention  to  the  cost  of  binding 
the  large  accumulation  of  unbound  publications.  He  further  said 
that  a number  of  these  accessions  were  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Society,  that  some  of  them  in  all 
human  probability  never  would  be  used,  and  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  any  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  providing 
for  their  completion  and  preservation. 

On  motion  Mr.  Shelton’s  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Library  and  the  Librarian,  in  conjunction  with  the  former 
Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  the  President,  the  Recording 
Secretary  and  the  Curator  of  Numismatics. 

Messrs.  Richard  Peters,  Jr.  and  Strickland  L.  Kneass  were 
elected  resident  members. 

The  President  appointed  a Committee  on  Nominations  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Longstreth,  F.  D.  Langenheim  and 
Howard  Longstreth. 

The  Society  here  took  a recess  to  listen  to  an  address  on 
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“Early  Protection  and  Fire  Marks”,  by  Mr.  George  Cuthbert 
Gillespie.  The  paper  proved  most  interesting,  informing  and 
enlightening,  and  on  motion  duly  seconded  and  unanimously 
passed  the  hearty  thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  Society 
were  extended  to  Mr.  Gillespie.  After  which  a collation  was 
served  to  the  members  and  guests. 


Errata  in  Volum  28  (1916-1918). 

page  23  4 line  from  bottom  read  Albion  instead  of  Abion 

page  53  Add  257  to  see  pages  47  & 52  to  read  47,  52  and  257 

page  56  14  line  from  top  in  place  of  000  insert  253 

page  199  After  footnote  insert  see  page  167 

page  217  4 line  from  top  read  Cristobal  instead  of  Christabalo 

page  254  12  line  from  top  read  18  instead  of  12 

page  254  8 line  from  bottom  read  fourteen  instead  of  four. 


THE  FIGHTING  QUAKERS 


By  Webster  King  Wetherill. 

(Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  April  21,  1919) 

The  Society  of  “Friends”  originating  with  the  religious 
enthusiasm  and  teachings  of  George  Fox,  while  having  beliefs 
with  the  established  Church  of  England,  protested  against  the 
extravagant  and  licentious  practices  of  the  day,  and  chiefly 
objecting  in  religious  matters  to  the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
They  called  themselves  “Friends”,  for  they  claimed  to  be  friends, 
not  only  of  each  other,  but  of  all  people  and  being  indisposed  to 
quarrel,  were  called  “Quakers”,  in  derision  by  those  not  in 
sympathy  with  them.  Reading  their  Bible  carefully  and  endeavor- 
ing to  follow  its  precepts  strictly  recognizing  same  in  each  par- 
ticular as  divine  command,  they  felt  their  course  of  conduct 
was  thus  settled  by  the  Almighty,  and  they  should  not  bow  to 
any  human  law  they  felt  contradictory.  They  read  in  the  bible 
to  “Swear  not  at  all”,,  and  therefore,  declined  to  take  any  oath 
which  thus  debarred  them  as  witnesses  or  jurors  in  courts  of  law. 

Reading  that  “All  men  are  equal”,  they  used  the  personal 
name  of  men  and  women,  disregarding  titles  and  refusing  to 
make  any  mark  of  respect  to  any  person  or  authority.  William 
Penn,  appearing  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  continued  to  wear 
his  hat  and  noticing  that  the  King  had  taken  off  his  hat,  Penn 
inquired  why  the  King  was  uncovered,  and  the  King  replied, 
“That  it  was  the  custom  of  this  place  for  only  one  man  to  wear 
his  hat  at  a time”.  Reading  “So  far  as  possible  to  live  at  peace 
with  all  men”  they  declined  to  take  any  part  in  any  war  for 
national  defense,  or  to  use  physical  violence  for  any  defense 
of  their  person,  their  families  or  their  properties.  Leading  lives 
of  simplicity,  they  believed  that  everyone  should  be  free  to  think 
and  act  on  his  own  interpretation,  and  gave  their  own  testi- 
mony freely  and  were  opposed  to  any  paid  ministers,  and  op- 
posed the  ritual  of  the  Established  Church  and  its  elaborate 
forms  and  ceremonies,  with  a simplicity  that  became  in  its  strict- 
ness almost  a ritual  itself. 
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Their  gentleness  of  manner  met  with  the  derision  and 
scorn  of  gay  courtiers  contempt  of  persons  imbued  with  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  the  orderly  and  law-abiding  persons  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  their  wedding  ceremony  unaccompanied  by  any 
priestly  office;  their  weddings  being  a mutual  betrothal  by  con- 
tract in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

The  simplicity  of  their  lives  restricted  them  from  indulging 
in  music,  theatre  and  dancing.  They  frowned  upon  painting 
and  sculpture  and  the  reading  of  any  books  unless  distinctively 
religious  or  instructive.  They  also  avoided  all  games  of  chance 
or  skill  or  hunting.  They  were  cruelly  persecuted  for  refusing 
to  pay  their  tithes  as  the  law  commanded  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  refused  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  and  all  such 
people  were  looked  upon  as  criminals  and  Quakers  became 
hated  and  scorned  by  those  in  authority. 

After  enduring  these  sufferings  for  many  years,  in  recognition 
of  the  debt  to  Admiral  Penn,  the  father  of  William  Penn,  the 
King  paid  in  a way  that  seemed  to  cost  him  nothing,  by  the 
grant  of  a tract  of  the  American  wilderness.  William  Penn  was 
enabled  to  afford  the  Quakers  an  opportunity  to  migrate  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  they  came  in  great  numbers,  settling  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  being  people  of  peaceful  inclinations,  had  no  trouble 
with  the  Swedes  who  were  settling  along  the  Delaware,  or  the 
Germans  who  had  come  in  considerable  numbers  to  German- 
town. 

They  found  here  a tribe  of  Indians  who  were  a peaceable 
people  and  welcomed  the  Quakers  under  terms  of  the  famous 
Penn  Treaty,  feeling  perhaps  they  might  be  valuable  Allies  in 
resisting  the  occasional  attacks  from  the  war-like  Iroquois  on 
the  North  and  the  Creek  Indians  from  the  Carolinas.  The  Dela- 
ware Indians  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  new  comers  a space 
marked  along  the  Delaware  River  a distance  that  could  be 
walked  by  a man  in  one  day,  and  William  Penn  and  the  Indian 
Chief  walked  the  land  together. 

The  land  owned  by  the  Swedes  and  German  settlers  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  Quakers,  and  they  were  content.  In 
the  new  settlement,  it  was  understood  that  all  persons  should 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  beliefs.  The  religious 
activities  were  centered  in  meeting  houses  of  simple  design, 
and  the  Society’s  ideals  were  set  from  time  to  time  by  the 
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testimony  in  meeting  of  the  elders  of  the  meeting,  self  appointed 
preachers,  who,  by  expression  from  time  to  time  of  their  ideas, 
became  leaders  of  thought  in  the  meeting  and  usually  when  the 
Hders  had  spoken,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

being  adverse  to  quarreling  in  any  form,  litigation  in  a 
colony  through  the  Courts  was  reduced  to  a minimum,  and 
bus'ness  and  personal  disputes  among  the  members  were  set- 
tled through  the  placing  of  the  dispute  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Society.  Thus,  through  the  meetings  or  its  Committees,  their 
disagreements  were  harmoniously  settled,  the  property  of  in- 
solvent creditors  distributed,  the  partition  of  inheritance  among 
heirs  attended  to  without  process  of  the  Courts,  and  when  fail- 
ure was  caused  by  dishonesty  or  extravagance,  the  bankrupt 
was  read  out  of  meeting,  and  if  an  honest  merchant  met  with  mis- 
fortunes, he  was  assisted.  The  Courts  of  Law  thus  were  reduced 
to  very  small  affairs  and  not  frequently  visited  by  the  Quakers 
who  were  the  successful  merchants  and  owners  at  that  time, 
and  having  so  little  business,  the  Courts  became  so  run  down 
that  Richard  Peters,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  summed 
up  the  matter  in  1749  in  writing  to  the  proprietors  referring  to  the 
lawyers  at  that  time,  “All  of  whom  except  Francis  and  Moland 
are  persons  of  no  knowledge,  and  1 had  almost  said  of  no 
principle.” 

Reading  in  their  bible  that  they  should  not  be  “Slothful  in 
business  but  fervent  in  spirit”,  they  attended  to  their  various 
occupations  with  such  carefulness  and  devotion  that  they  came 
to  the  realization  that  the  “Hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich”,  for 
their  industry  was  rewarded  with  ample  earnings  as  the  limi- 
tations of  their  religion  deprived  them  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  expending. 

They  fixed  the  time  for  their  annual  meetings  in  the  Fall,  and 
when  the  usual  harvesting  had  been  completed  and  business 
was  lessened,  spent  a week  in  contemplation  and  consideration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  indulging  in  perhaps  the  one  enter- 
tainment which  was  not  denied  them  of  visiting  among  the 
Society  and  enjoying  a hospitality  which  was  generous,  and 
while  liberal  in  providing  for  their  own  table,  it  is  observed 
among  the  queries  at  the  yearly  meeting,  the  question  frequently 
appears  “Whether  Friends  are  careful  to  keep  their  laborers 
in  harvest  and  eleswhere  duly  supplied  with  spirits”,  showing 
then,  when  there  was  time  for  ample  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
ject. the  indulgence  in  spirits  was  not  only  recognized  as  whole- 
some for  Friends  meeting  together,  but  due  to  laborers  in  har- 
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vest,  and  others  who  were  faithful  in  their  service.  With  this 
observation,  as  with  most  other  tenants  of  the  Society,  the 
present  times  seem  to  be  out  of  tune. 

The  expression  of  “Raising  the  roof”  indicating  of  noisy 
rejoicing  , looks  back  to  the  frolic  which  took  place  when  the 
carpenters  set  the  last  beams  of  the  house  and  come  down  to 
gather  around  the  punch  bowl  usually  provided  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  any  good  job  well  done. 

The  Friends  had  prospered  greatly  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
their  business  and  as  nearly  all  forms  of  entertainment  were 
debarred  by  their  religion  and  principles,  about  the  only  re- 
laxation they  could  participate  in  was  a state  of  “Contem- 
plation”, which,  of  all  sports,  is  doubtless  the  least  expensive. 
Thus  deprived  of  means  of  spending  money  as  others  did 
for  pleasure,  and  relieved  of  any  ill  effects  of  such  extravagances, 
there  remained  little  else  for  Quakers  to  do  but  attend  to  their 
business,  which  therefore,  naturally  prospered  with  diligence 
and  careful  avoidance  of  extravagance  in  business  methods 
and  family  expenditures. 

A stranger  visiting  Philadelphia  observed  Richard  Vaux 
who  was  one  time  Mayor  of  the  City  and  noticing  the  plain 
clothes  of  the  Quaker  inquired  “Why  does  that  distinguished 
gentlemen  dress  in  that  odd  manner?  On  being  informed  that 
was  customary  with  the  society  of  Friends  and  asking  what  was 
the  particular  teaching  or  faith  of  that  sect  was  informed  that 
the  Quaker  taught  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  and  be- 
lieved in  irredeemable  ground  rents  and  large  discounts  for 
cash. 

One  pasttime  was  not  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  So- 
ciety, being  the  art  of  angling,  which  was  extensively  followed 
by  the  settlers,  and  in  1732  the  “State  in  Schuykill”,  probably 
the  first  fishing  club  ever  formed  was  organized  and  still  sur- 
vives, memorable  not  only  by  reason  of  the  quaint  organiz- 
ation of  this  gathering,  but  also  for  its  hospitality  and  its 
famous  cooking  done  only  by  the  members  themselves,  and 
the  invention  of  a certain  punch  called  Fishhouse  punch,  justly 
famous  for  its  delicious  flavor  and  insidious  potency. 

After  the  colony  had  developed  in  strength  and  numbers  and 
in  business,  and  Philadelphia  had  greatly  prospered,  the  French 
from  Canada  with  many  Indians  attacked  the  British  colonies 
who  rose  to  arms  to  protect  themselves  from  the  invaders,  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  them  and  saved  the  colonies  from  capture. 
In  this  defense  the  Quakers  took  no  part  on  account  of  their 
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religious  abhoranee  for  war,  but  it  must  have  stirred  up  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  them  the  thought  that  perhaps  there  was  a 
limit  to  which  passive  resistance  might  go,  but  such  ideas  took 
no  definite  form  of  expression  among  the  Friends  until  the  col- 
onies found  themselves  oppressed  by  British  taxation  and  re- 
solved to  resist  the  mother  country  and  set  up  a government  for 
themselves.  This  period  finds  the  Quakers  still  adhering  to  their 
principles  of  passive  resistance.  Not  believing  in  war,  even  for 
protection,  the  Friends  were  mostly  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  Revolutionists  and  believed  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  their  beliefs  to  take  up  arms  no  matter  how  great  the 
provocation. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1774 
approved  a letter  to  be  sent  to  all  meetings  of  Friends  in  America, 
warning  all  members  not  to  depart  from  their  peaceable  principles 
by  taking  part  in  any  political  matters,  reminding  them  that  under 
the  King’s  government  they  had  been  favored  with  peaceful  and 
prosperous  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  suggesting  that  all 
members  who  were  not  in  accordance  with  these  ideas  should 
be  recognized  as  not  in  sympathy  with  the  meeting  and  be  thus 
“Read  out  of  meeting”. 

No  Quaker  had  taken  up  arms  or  sent  in  supplies  or  paid 
any  taxes  for  any  military  purposes,  leaving  the  defense  of  the 
colony  to  other  sects  and  the  back  woodsmen  who  were  armed 
and  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  en- 
dangering their  own  lives  thereby, complained  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  at  the  expense  and  danger  of  the  protection  of  the 
colony  in  the  good  effects  of  which  the  Friends  benefited,  the 
Quakers  having  done  nothing  to  accomplish  their  protection  or 
safety  shared  in  the  benefits,  but  some  of  the  younger  members 
realized  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  a part  in  the  protection 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  believed  that  the  principal  of  passive 
resistence  might  bear  of  a limitation,  and  that  there  was  a point 
where  men  were  justified  in  making  armed  resistence.  While 
agreeing  with  their  elders  as  to  wickedness  of  aggressive  war 
and  needless  strife,  they  took  the  ground  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent to  accept  the  support  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
armies  and  refuse  to  aid  them  by  every  means  possible.  They 
served  actively  in  the  armies  of  the  American  side,  they  appeared 
in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  they  were  seated  in  the  Legis- 
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lature,  they  were  concerned  in  the  printing  of  the  Continental 
money,  and  aided  by  their  money  and  their  goods  the  cause  of 
the  American  colonies,  and  during  some  battles  of  the  Revolution, 
Quaker  soldiers  appeared  in  the  line  and  quaker  women  attended 
them,  helping  the  wounded,  and  the  first  flag  made  for  the 
American  armies  was  made  by  one  of  them.  This  aid  of  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  was  met  with  the  opposition  of  most  of 
the  elder  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  records  of  the  various 
meetings  show  such  entries  as  follows: 

“Isaac  Howell  of  this  city  who  has  made  many  professions 
of  the  Truth  with  us  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  we  believe 
has  been  convinced  of  that  divine  principle  which  preserves  the 
tollowers  thereof  from  a disposition  and  conduct  tending  to 
promote  war,  has  notwithstanding  so  far  deviated  therefrom  as 
to  manifest  a disposition  to  contend  for  the  asserting  of  civil 
rights  in  a manner  contrary  to  our  peaceable  profession  and 
principles,  and  accepted  of  and  acted  in  a public  station,  the 
purpose  and  intention  of  which  has  been  tended  to  promote 
measures  inconsistent  therewith.  It  thereupon  became  our  con- 
cern to  treat  with  him,  with  desire  to  convince  him  of  his  error, 
but  our  labour  of  love  not  having  the  desired  effect,  and  as  the 
testimony  of  truth  has  suffered  by  his  means,  and  he  doth  not 
show  a disposition  to  condemn  the  same,  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity in  order  to  support  our  Christian  testimony  to  declare  that 
he  hath  separated  himself  from  the  Unity  and  fellowship  of  our 
Religious  Society.  Yet  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  he  may  become 
sensible  of  his  deviations  so  as  to  manifest  a just  sense  of  his 
error,  and  by  a due  concern  for  the  testimony  of  Truth,  mani- 
fested by  a suitable  acknowledgement,  become  restored  into 
membership.” 

“Whereas,  Thomas  Ross,  Jr.,  having  had  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion amongst  Friends,  but  having  so  far  disregarded  the  testi- 
mony of  truth  against  wars  and  fighting  as  to  pay  a fine  demand- 
ed of  him  for  not  associating  to  learn  the  art  of  war;  and  Friends 
having  treated  with  him  in  order  to  bring  him  to  a sense  of  his 
misconduct,  yet  he  continues  to  justify  himself  in  so  doing;  there- 
fore we  give  forth  this  as  a testimony  against  such  practices, 
and  can  have  no  further  unity  with  him  as  a member  of  our 
Society,  until  he  comes  to  a sense  of  his  error  and  condemns  the 


same  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends,  which  he  may  do  is  our  desire 
for  him.  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  said  meeting  by 

J. CHAPMAN,  CLERK”. 

When  the  Clerk  had  read  the  foregoing,  Thomas  Ross  stood 
up  and  read  the  following  declaration  to  the  meeting: 

“Whereas  the  Society  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  North 
America,  in  several  important  particulars,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  have  departed  from  their  ancient  creed,  and  inasmuch 
as,  in  their  ecclesiastical  decisions  and  transactions,  they  are 
become  extremely  partial,  inconsistent  and  hypocritical,  1 do 
therefore  give  forth  this  my  testimony  against  their  present 
practice  and  innovations,  and  can  have  no  further  unity  with 
them  as  a member  of  their  Society  until  they  shall  add  to  a 
profession  more  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  or 
practice  more  agreeable  to  their  profession.  Signed  on  behalf 
of  himself  by 

THOMAS  ROSS,  Jr.” 

When  the  Revolutionary  Army  was  moving  through  Penna., 
on  its  way  to  do  battle  in  New  Jersey,  a well  to  do  farmer  who 
was  a member  of  the  Buckingham  meeting  was  invited  to  con- 
tribute the  use  of  his  horses  and  wagons  to  convey  the  supplies 
to  the  army,  which  he  declined  to  do,  saying  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  could  not  take  a part  in 
such  war  like  proceedings.  His  teams  were  taken  from  him  and 
as  they  were  about  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  he  was  invited 
to  come  along  with  them  so  that  he  could  drive  the  team  back 
home  again,  which  he  did,  and  upon  his  return  to  Buckingham 
meeting,  he  was  read  out  of  meeting  on  account  of  his  participa- 
tion in  such  a war-like  proceeding. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  timely  shipment  of  cloth  woven 
from  the  factory  of  Samuel  Wetherill,  saved  the  army  of  George 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  from  disbanding,  and  we  find  a 
record  from  the  Phila.  Meeting  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  Samuel  Wetherill  of  this  city  hath  many  years 
made  profession  of  the  truth  with  us,  and  we  have  grounds  to 
hope  he  hath  been  convinced  of  the  nature  and  excellency  of 
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Christian  Union  and  fellowship,  but  not  being  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  Divine  principle  of  Gospel  peace  and  love,  which 
leads  and  preserves  the  followers  of  Christ  out  of  contention  and 
discord,  has  deviated  from  our  ancient  Testimony  and  peaceable 
principles,  by  manifesting  himself  a party  in  the  public  commo- 
tions prevailing,  and  taking  a test  of  abjuration  and  allegiance, 
and  hath  also  violated  the  established  order  of  our  Discipline 
by  being  concerned  in  publishing  or  distributing  a book  tending 
to  promote  dissension  and  division  among  Friends:  It  therefore 

became  our  care  to  labour  and  convince  him  of  the  hurtful  ten- 
dency of  his  conduct,  but  our  brotherly  concern  and  endeavours 
for  him  not  being  effectual,  he  persisting  to  vindicate  his  senti- 
ments and  proceedings  in  opposition  to  the  united  sense  and 
judgment  of  Friends,  we  apprehend  ourselves  under  the  necessity, 
in  support  of  our  Christian,  peaceable  testimony,  to  declare  that 
he  hath  separated  himself  from  Fellowship  with  us  and  become 
secluded  from  membership  in  our  religious  Society: — Neverthe- 
less, we  are  sincerely  concerned  for  his  welfare  and  restoration, 
which  desires  that  by  his  humble  attention  to  the  illumination 
of  Divine  Grace  he  may  become  so  sensible  of  his  deviation  and 
errors  as  to  be  rightly  restored  into  membership  with  us.  8th 
month  1779.” 

It  may  be  noted  that  even  in  reading  out  of  meeting  the 
offending  member,  the  Quakers  were  so  anxious  to  appear  non- 
combatant,  that  they  said  in  the  foregoing,  “He  hath  separated 
himself  from  fellowship  with  us  and  become  secluded  from 
membership  in  our  religious  Society”,  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  offender  has  drawn  away  from  them  rather  than  to  appear 
to  throw  him  out. 

So  many  of  the  members  were  thus  read  out  of  meeting,  and 
their  disappointment  so  great  in  being  cut  off  from  their  usual 
religious  exercises  and  Society  meetings,  that  they  formed  a new 
meeting  of  their  own  of  those  who  felt  the  same  on  all  religious 
matters  as  the  meetings  from  which  they  had  been  rejected, 
except  that  they  believed  there  was  a limit  of  endurance  of 
oppression  or  an  attack  that  a nation  and  people  or  an  individual 
might  be  justified  in  resisting,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 
Among  them  were  Timothy  Matlack,  Colonel  in  the  Army  and 
a member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  William  Crispin, 
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who  was  Commissary  in  General  Washington’s  Army,  Col. 
Clement  Biddle  who  was  disowned  in  1775  for  “Studying  to  learn 
the  art  of  war”,  who  raised  a company  of  soldiers  largely 
Quakers,  and  afterwards  served  as  Quartermaster  General  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army. 

Owen  Biddle,  a member  of  the  State  Legislature,  Benjamin 
Say,  a well  known  physician,  Samuel  Wetherill  who  was  a 
preacher  and  clerk  of  the  meeting,  Christopher  Marshall  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Joseph  Warner  who 
served  in  the  Army,  and  Peter  Thomson  who  was  employed  by 
Congress  to  print  the  Continental  money,  Nathaniel  Browne, 
Isaac  Howell,  Moses  Bartram  and  Jonathan  Scholfield  were  also 
prominent  members. 

Jeremiah  Sansom  was  an  Orthodox  Quaker  of  great  wealth 
and  he  was  appealed  to  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies, 
but  he  said  he  could  not  give  money  for  any  war  like  purpose. 
He  was  then  urged  to  give  with  the  understanding  that  his  money 
should  only  be  used  to  clothe  the  needy,  for  provisions  and 
medical  help  to  those  in  the  hospitals  or  who  might  be  wounded. 
He  asked  his  interviewers  to  give  him  time  to  consider  the  matter 
and  to  call  back  in  a week  later.  Upon  their  return  he  again 
stated  that  he  felt  he  could  not  conscientiously  contribute  any 
moneys  to  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists.  He  then  went  to  a 
large  safe  in  his  office,  opened  the  doors  wide,  pulling  open  some 
of  the  drawers  within  the  safe,  bade  his  interviewers  “Good 
morning”  and  himself  left  the  office.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  the  safe  was  examined  and  $50,000  gold  was  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  revolutionists. 

Among  the  women  who  were  members  was  Lydia  Darragh, 
whose  house  was  used  by  some  British  officers  while  their  army- 
occupied  Philadelphia,  and  having  heard  them  plan  a surprise 
to  be  made  by  night  of  Washington’s  army  which  was  then 
encamped  at  White  Marsh,  she  escaped  from  the  city  and  convey- 
ed the  news  of  the  intended  attack  to  the  American  Army,  and 
thus  probably  saved  it  and  the  American  cause  from  destruction. 

Elizabeth  Claypoole,  who  lived  in  a small  house  on  Arch 
St.  below  Third,  supported  herself  by  her  needle,  and  made  the 
first  American  flags  used  in  the  army,  and  the  order  of  Congress 
directed  her  to  be  paid  for  this  service  has  been  preserved.  The 
meeting  of  which  she  was  a member  disowned  her  for  making 
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the  flags.  When  she  married  John  Claypoole,  she  was  the 
widow  of  John  Ross,  and  was  much  loved  by  those  who  knew 
her  and  familiarly  spoken  of  as  “Betsy  Ross”. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Society  was  attended  by  eight 
persons  and  the  Society  first  met  in  the  houses  of  Samuel 
Wetherill  and  Timothy  Matlack  and  as  the  Society  increased 
in  numbers  and  influence,  they  decided  to  erect  a meeting  house 
of  their  own,  and  a subscription  was  taken  among  them  for  this 
purpose,  and  among  the  contributors  to  this  fund  were  George 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  many  other  distinguished 
patrons.  When  the  wall  was  nearly  finished  and  a marble  tablet 
was  about  to  be  put  in  its  place  one  of  the  Free  Quakers  was 
asked  why  the  words  “In  the  year  of  the  Empire  8”  were  inserted 
to  which  he  answered,  “I  tell  thee  Friend,  it  is  because  our  coun- 
try is  destined  to  be  a great  empire  over  all  this  world”.  The 
meeting  house  was  completed  in  1784,  and  worship  was  held  in 
it  regularly  thereafter  every  Sunday  for  many  years.  The  meet- 
ing prospered  and  grew  in  numbers,  and  soon  became,  as  shown 
by  the  minutes,  almost  as  peaceful  and  uneventful  as  that  of  the 
Orthodox  Friends  who  had  disowned  them,  and  as  time  went 
on,  the  political  differences  which  had  caused  their  separation, 
were  fast  disappearing.  After  1783  when  Peace  had  been  declar- 
ed and  the  colonies  had  become  an  independent  country,  the 
customary  query  “Are  friends  careful  not  to  defraud  the  King 
of  his  dues”  was  no  longer  asked,  and  in  time  the  toryism  of  the 
Quakers  was  converted  into  a loyalty  to  the  new  government. 

In  1789  the  yearly  meeting  sent  to  George  Washington  on 
the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  a letter  congratulating  him  and 
wishing  long  life  and  prosperity  both  to  him  and  his  consort, 
which  was  courteously  replied  to,  thus  marking  the  loyalty  recog- 
nized by  the  Quakers  of  the  Government  then  established. 

While  the  Quakers  did  not  formerly  amend  their  discipline 
in  the  matter  of  disownment,  they  have  since  become  loyal  and 
also  more  liberal  and  merciful  to  the  short-comings  of  individual 
members,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  Free  Quakers 
on  this  point  are  now  generally  accepted  by  most  Quakers. 

Samuel  Wetherill,  who  was  elected  first  clerk  of  the  meeting 
was  a famous  preacher  of  that  time,  very  devout  in  his  religious 
exercises,  and  published  at  least  two  books  on  this  subject, 
copies  of  which  are  here  exhibited.  An  insurance  policy  on  the 
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old  building  which  still  stands  showing  a deposit  of  monies  in 
1795  in  the  old  Green  Tree  Insurance  Co.,  which  policy  continues 
in  force  until  this  day,  the  Society  now  receiving  annual  dividends 
upon  the  amount  deposited  more  than  124  years  ago. 

As  the  political  differences  died  away,  some  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  made  acknowledgements  of  their  meetings,  and 
so  before  long,  the  Free  Quakers,  never  a very  large  body,  be- 
came comparatively  few  in  numbers,  held  together  principally 
by  the  clerk,  Samuel  Wetherill.  He  served  the  Society  as  Clerk 
until  1808  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Samuel 
Wetherill,  Jr.,  but  he  continued  active  in  the  ministry  until  his 
death  in  his  81st  year  in  1816.  Before  his  death,  the  disowned 
Friends  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  had  all  died  or 
been  taken  back  into  their  meetings,  and  the  Free  Quakers  were 
a small  band  of  religious  worshipers  which  was  faithfully  ob- 
served by  them  every  Sunday. 

Clement  Biddle  died  in  1813. 

Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  died  in  1829. 

Timothy  Matlack  removed  from  the  city  to  Holmesburg, 
where  he  died  in  1829  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age. 

Elizabeth  Claypoole,  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, died  in  1836. 

The  families  of  the  first  members  ceased  to  attend  Sunday 
meetings,  and  John  Price  Wetherill,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  Clerk  after  worshiping  almost  alone  for  several  years,  discon- 
tinued the  meetings  about  1836. 

The  Apprentices’  Library  Co.,  the  oldest  public  library  in 
America,  used  the  meeting  house  for  its  free  circulation  of  books, 
and  until  recent  times  occupied  the  old  meeting  house  at  5th  & 
Arch  Streets.  The  Society  received  therefrom  a small  rental, 
and  had  other  funds  which  had  been  contributed  for  general  uses 
of  the  Society,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  meeting  house 
being  provided  out  of  rental  of  the  Library  and  their  being  no 
other  expenses  of  the  Society,  the  funds  which  were  realized 
from  the  sales  of  other  property  and  contributions  from  members, 
were  invested  in  City  Loans  and  the  income  applied  for  charitable 
distribution  through  the  Committee  which,  for  a great  many  years 
has  now  used  the  monies  chiefly  in  the  distribution  of  coal 
orders  to  cases  of  worthy  poor,  and  continues  for  this  purpose 
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and  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  those  who  stood  firm  for  freedom, 
religious  thought  and  loyalty  to  the  inspiration  and  ideals  bv 
which  this  Society  was  founded. 

True  to  the  principals  of  the  Society,  the  Free  Quakers  have 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  patriotic  movements,  and  have 
served  in  all  the  wars  of  the  country.  In  the  Civil  War,  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  Samuel  Wetherill,  Francis  D.  Wetherill,  was 
a captain  of  cavalry  throughout  the  term  of  the  War,  and  another 
was  John  Macomb  Wetherill,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  who  command- 
ed the  82nd  Penna.  Infantry,  and  in  the  great  world  war  in  which 
hostilities  have  just  ceased,  we  find  the  following  members  of 
the  Society  active  in  the  service: 


Col.  Charles  S.  Riche 
Lt.  Col.  Alexander  M.  Wetherill 
Maj.  Samuel  Price  Wetherill,  Jr. 
Major  Weir  Riche 
Capt.  Augustine  S.  Janeway 
Lieut.  George  Sands  Barker 
Lieut.  William  Hewson 
Lieut.  John  Price  Wetherill 
Lieut.  Hecksher  Wetherill 
Lieut.  Swift  Riche 
Lieut.  Price  W.  Janeway,  Jr. 
Ensign  Samuel  Wetherill 


Edward  I.  Smith,  Jr. 

Medical  Apprentice  Paul  L. 
Tiers 

Quartermaster  Harry  Hewson 
Edwin  S.  Dickson,  Jr. 
Lawrence  Wetherill  Janeway 
Sgt.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  Wetherill 
Ogden  Nevin 
Charles  Nevin 
Maria  Lawrence  Wetherill 
Lieut.  William  C.  Wetherill 
Lieut.  Herbert  J.  Wetherill 
Lieut.  Francis  M.  Wetherill 
Addinell  G.  Hewson 
Isabel  Manning  Hewson 


These  names  were  mentioned  in  the  yearly  meeting  of 
November  1917  and  1918,  and  on  the  minutes  of  the  Society 
appears  the  following  notice: 


“It  is  interesting  to  make  note  of  those  members  of  the 
Society  who  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  country  in  the  Army 
or  in  the  Navy,  and  who  have  rallied  to  the  call  of  the  country  at 
this  time  of  strife,  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of 
Liberty  and  for  the  preservation  of  those  institutions  which  our 
forefathers  helped  to  create  and  uphold,  showing  that  the  spirit 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  continues  strong  and  staunch  to 
those  ideals  and  principals  which  inspired  the  founding  of  the 
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Society  when  Liberty  was  at  stake  and  birth  was  given  to  this 
great  Nation,  for  whose  preservation  and  liberty  we  are  now  at 
war,  and  we  note  their  names  upon  this  record”. 

In  this  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  pre- 
servation of  liberty  and  the  protection  of  our  individual  homes 
and  our  national  honor,  the  Free  Quakers  thus  stand  firmly  for 
the  right,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  in  this  loyalty, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Orthodox  Quakers  are  now  in  sympathy 
and  many  of  the  old  Quaker  meeting  members  were  active  at 
the  front  and  although  some  showed  a preference  for  doing  hos- 
pital or  reconstruction  work,  the  general  spirit  was  one  of 
helpfulness  and  assistance  in  the  present  war  in  which  this 
country  was  engaged,  and  although  before  the  war  the  Society 
continued  to  teach  passive  resistance  and  abhorance  of  the  call 
to  arms  either  for  offensive  or  defensive,  when  brought  to  the 
point  of  the  horrors  of  the  Hun  outrages  and  the  slaughter  of 
innocent  persons  and  the  evident  designs  upon  the  Peace  and 
liberty  of  the  world,  the  Quakers  found  their  manhood  called 
upon  to  protect  the  people,  the  nation’s  honor  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  land  which  were  thus  assailed,  thus  showing 
how  we  traced  a growth  of  this  Society  originating  with  the 
principle  of  non-resistance,  progressively  developing  through 
more  than  a century  up  to  a realization  that  the  Peace  which 
they  so  much  desire  and  so  justly  crave  is  something  well 
worth  fighting  for. 


November  17,  1919. 

ANCIENT  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
BY  CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 

(Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  November  17,  1919) 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen, 
before  presenting  the  paper  of  the  evening  gave  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  an  ancient  Jewish  ceremonial  stating  that  the  “shoe” 
shown  was  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Portugese  Congregation 
“Hope  of  Israel”  of  Philadelphia.  The  last  instance  of  the  exer- 
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cise  of  this  ceremony  in  our  record  is  dated  130  years  ago.  This 
is  of  biblical  origin,  being  prescribed  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  5 — 10  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  ceremonials  in 
existence,  over  five  thousand  years  in  continued  use,  still  prac- 
ticed in  many  congregations  both  here  and  abroad. 

HALIZAH  (TAKING  OFF— UNTYING) 

It  is  called  Halizah  (taking  off — untying)  the  ceremony  of 
the  taking  off  of  a brother-in-law’s  shoe  by  the  widow  of  a 
brother  who  has  died  childless,  through  which  ceremony  he  is 
released  from  the  obligation  of  marrying  her  and  she  becomes 
free  to  marry  whomever  she  desires. 

The  Judges,  the  widow  and  the  brother-in-law  with  wit- 
nesses assemble  in  the  Synagogue  and  after  the  brother-in-law 
(in  Hebrew  “Yaban”)  has  put  the  shoe  on  his  right  foot  and 
attached  it  to  his  leg  “yabamah”  (the  widow)  loosens  the  straps 
with  her  right  hand  takes  off  the  shoe  and  throws  it  some 
distance  away  saying  “My  brother-in-law  refuses  to  raise  unto 
his  brother  a name  in  Israel;  he  will  not  marry  me”;  the  yabam 
answers  “1  do  not  wish  to  take  her.”  The  Judge  and  the  widow 
close  the  ceremony  by  stating  “So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man 
who  will  not  build  up  his  brother’s  house  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  in  Israel  ‘the  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed’ 
“being  a symbol  for  a transfer  of  rights  as  noted  in  the  book  of 
Ruth,  and  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  Eastern  Countries 
the  custom  prevailed  to  remove  the  shoe  from  off  the  foot 
upon  entering  the  house  and  it  was  also  the  custom  to  request 
the  visitor  to  retain  his  foot  covering  as  a mark  of  distinction  and 
courtesy  just  as  at  the  present  day  in  the  Spanish  Court  certain 
dignitaries  arc  priveleged  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Royalty 
with  the  head  covered— hence  the  removal  of  the  shoe  and  the 
title  of  seeming  reproach  “the  man  of  the  house  of  the  loosened 
shoe.” 

* * * * 

Mr.  Cohen  opened  his  main  subject  by  a description  of  the 
names  of  musical  instruments  showing  their  marked  similarity 
throughout  many  languages.  The  antiquity  of  the  Harp  was 
especially  commented  upon,  this  being  supported  by  illustrations 
on  the  screen  of  the  unrivalled  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Many  references  to  the  Bible  indicated  the  use  of  both  string  and 
wind  instruments  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

The  modern  Jewish  Synagogue  has  preserved  in  its 
ceremonial,  the  use  of  the  shofar,  translated  in  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  “Cornet”. 

It  is  made  of  a ram’s  horn,  straightened  and  flattened  by 
heat.  It  is  not  only  the  solitary  ancient  musical  instrument, 
actually  preserved  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  but  is  the  oldest  form 
of  wind  instrument  known  to  be  retained  in  use  in  the  world. 

Without  doubt  it  has  been  continuously  used  in  the  Mosaic 
service  from  the  time  it  was  established — Leviticus  xxiii  24 
until  now. 

Its  use  for  religious  exercise  is  prefaced  by  the  presence  of 
its  sound  at  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai  (Exodus  xix 
19  and  xx  20). 

The  new  moon  and  the  solemn  feats  were  similarly  an- 
nounced, as  stated  in  the  Pentateuch;  and  in  the  Psalms. 

“Praise  Him  with  the  blowing  of  the  shofar,  praise  Him 
with  the  psaltry  and  the  harp”. 

Its  use  is  referred  to  many  times  throughout  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  book  of  Kings,  and  the  Prophets,  both  in  peace  and 
in  war. 

It  was  also  used  to  give  the  time  for  stopping  work  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sabbath-sundown. 

The  word  shofar  is  derived  from  the  Assyrian  sappar,  a 
species  of  wild  goat,  whose  horns  were  evidently  first  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Those  at  present  in  use  by  the  Philadelphia  congregation 
were  exhibited. 

The  illustrations  were  from  the  unrivaled  collection  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  and  those  belonging  to 
congregations  and  individuals,  and  were  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1892,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  at  that  time  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  now  president  of  the  Dropsie  College  of 
Philadelphia. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  examples  in  foreign  museums  but 
here  in  our  own  Philadelphia  in  the  University  Museum  at  33rd 
and  Spruce  Streets  there  is  an  exceptional  exhibit  entitled  “The 
Frishmuth  Collection”,  and  although  largely  modern  there  are 
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some  articles  that  may  be  of  interest  at  the  moment.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  authorities  and  by  the  sanction 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Harri- 
son, whom  we  have  the  privelege  of  claiming  in  our  roll  of 
members,  four  of  the  articles  have  been  photographed  for  this 
occasion  and  were  shown.  Those  interested  in  the  subject 
should  visit  the  Museum  and  will  be  well  repaid  by  a survey  of 
the  large  collection  comprising  many  hundred  varieties  of  instru- 
ments. 


THE  BAFFLED  HERCULES  FROM  SPARTA. 


Prof.  Roland  G.  Kent 

(Read  at  a Meeting  of  the  Society,  March  21,  1921) 

There  is  a private  possession  in  Philadelphia  a marble  head, 
identifiable  by  the  lion-jaw  helmet  as  a head  of  Hercules.  This 
head  purchased  by  its  present  owner  in  1908  at  Sparta,  and  was 
first  published  by  my  colleague  Professor  W.  N.  Bates,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Archaelogy  XIII  (1909)  151-157.  He 
presented  four  views  of  the  head,  and  certain  data  of  provenance, 
followed  by  a detailed  description;  his  conclusion  is  that  it  is 
a very  good  copy  of  a lost  work  of  Scopas,  not  known  from 
other  sources. 

The  head  was  for  a time  on  exhibition  at  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  where  Dr.  L.  D.  Caskey  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
brief  article  in  the  Museum  Journal  VIII  No.  46  (Aug.  1910)  pp. 
26-28.  He  considered  the  style  to  be  eclectic,  the  upper  part  of 
the  face  being  after  Scopas,  and  the  lower  part  rather  after 
Praxiteles.  He  dates  it  as  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 

A few  years  later  another  of  my  colleagues,  Professor  W.  W. 
Hyde,  made  the  head  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  study  in 
the  Amer.  Journ.  Arch.  XVII  (1814)  462-478,  pronouncing  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  to  be  in  the  style  of  Lysippus,  rather  than 
in  that  of  Scopas,  though  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Caskey  in  finding 
Praxitelean  traits  in  the  lower  portion.  For  several  reasons, 
which  may  be  found  in  detail  in  his  article,  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  head,  “instead  of  being  a representation  of  a 
youthful  Hercules,  is  really  the  idealized  portrait  of  an  athlete, 
probably  that  of  a boy  victor,  either  in  the  boxing  or  wrestling 
match;  assimilated  in  form  to  that  of  the  hero.”  Fig.l. 
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Figure  1.  The  Baffled  Hercules:  front  view,  not  inclined.  Note 
the  upward  gaze  of  the  eyes. 

My  excuse  for  again  presenting  this  sculpture  to  critical 
examination,  is  that  there  is  a possible  identification  of  the  work. 
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long  since  made  by  the  owner,1  which  however  has  not  impressed 
previous  writers  as  valid.  Some  additional  data  of  condition  and 
of  provenance  also  may  be  given,  which  as  yet  have  not  been 
placed  on  record. 

According  to  the  man  from  whom  the  head  was  purchased, 
it  was  found  in  about  1904  “near  the  Acropolis.’’  Traces  of 
plaster  of  Paris  showed  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  by 
someone  to  make  a cast  of  it;  it  bore  no  traces  of  mortar.  The 
right  side  of  the  head  was  heavily  incrusted,  to  the  thickness 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  but  the  incrustation  was  broken 
at  the  right  side  of  the  head  where  the  front  part  of  the  head 
was  broken  off,  and  did  not  extend  around  on  the  back.  The 
left  side  of  the  face  was  weathered,  but  not  so  much  so  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  incrustation.  The  back  of  the  head 
also  was  heavily  weathered,  especially  near  the  left  ear.  The 
incrustation  was,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Cecil  Smith,  skil- 
fully removed  by  the  experts  of  the  British  Museum. 

From  these  data  a probable  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
statue  to  which  the  head  belonged,  can  be  restored  in  some 
detail.  In  one  of  the  barbarian  invasions  during  the  later  years 
of  the  Roman  Empire,2  or  in  one  of  the  inconoclastic  outbreakes 
of  the  Christians,  or  perhaps  in  the  great  earthquake  of  375, 
which  ruined  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece  except  Athens,  and 
was  particularly  distructive  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  statue  was 
overthrown  and  lay  partly  buried  in  the  earth;  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  being  covered,  gathered  an  incrustation,  while  the  left 
side  was  exposed  to  the  elements  and  suffered  a weathering 
which  was  slighter  where  leaves  and  other  light  rubbish  partially 
protected  it  close  to  the  ground.  About  six  or  eight  centuries 
elapsed,  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  incrustation,  and  then 


JI  state  this  expressly,  that  I may  disclaim  any  credit  for  the 
identification,  which  is  due  to  the  owner;  only  the  manner  of  pre- 
sentation is  chargeable  to  the  writer.  The  owner  has  varified  the 
data  of  condition  and  of  provenance  presented  in  the  text,  and  has 
pronounced  them  to  be  complete  and  accurate. 
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the  head  was  built  into  some  medieval  building.3  In  the  removal 
of  the  statue  as  building  material,  the  front  part  of  the  head  was 
split  off,  which  accounts  for  the  fracture  of  the  incrustation. 
What  became  of  the  main  part  of  the  statue,  we  do  not  know; 
but  the  head  as  we  have  it,  was  built  into  a wall,  the  broken  back 
being  the  part  exposed  to  view.  The  weathering  of  the  back 
of  the  head  indicates  that  it  was  left  side  upward,  so  that  the 
water  trickled  down  over  the  portion  by  the  left  ear  and  caused 
maximum  weathering  there.  From  this  wall,  where  (as  Bates 
says)  it  was  visible  only  as  an  elliptical-shaped  stone,  it  was 
removed  in  about  1904  and  held  for  surreptitious  sale  by  its 
finder  or  by  its  seller  (who  may  or  may  not  been  identical), 
who  doubtless  removed  any  traces  of  mortar  and  was  responsible 
for  the  plaster  of  Paris. 

Any  careful  examination  of  the  head  reveals  that  the  eyes 
are  directed  to  one  side.  Professor  Hyde  speaks  only  of  the 
“upward  gaze,”  and  Dr.  Caskey  of  an  “intense  gaze,”  but  Pro- 
fessor Bates,  in  his  account,  says:  “Both  eyes  are  turned  slightly 
upward  and  to  the  spectator’s  left  as  though  looking  at  some 
object  in  that  direction.”  He  has  unfortunately,  by  some  accident, 
reversed  the  direction:  the  eyes  are  turned  to  the  spectator’s 
right,  the  statue’s  own  left.  Of  this  turn  upward  and  to  the  left 
(for  I shall  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  head  itself  and  not 
from  that  of  the  spectator),  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  the  right 
eye  the  protuberance  of  the  pupil  is  obvious  to  ocular  examina- 
tion, and  even  more  readily  observable  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
both  in  the  original  and  in  casts;  and  in  the  original  the  circular 
line  bounding  the  iris  is  clearly  visible.  The  left  eye  has  suffered 
much  from  weathering,  but  a careful  examination  of  the  original 
reveals  a small  arc  of  the  circle  around  the  iris.  Fig.  2. 


-For  example,  .Sparta  was  taken  by  Alaric  in  3 9 6,  according  to 
Zosimus  V,  6.  For  the  earthquake,  see  Zosimus  IV,  18. 

^Presumably  before  the  building  of  the  fortress  at  Mistra,  by 
William  de  Villehardouin,  after  the  Frankish  conquest  of  the 
Poloponnesus  in  the  thirteenth  century;  for  after  that  the  people 
of  the  medieval  Lacedaemon  (as  Sparta  was  then  called)  took 
refuge  in  Mistra,  and  the  site  of  ancient  Sparta  was  occupied  only 
by  two  insignificant  villages,  until  after  the  establishment  of  Greek 
independence  one  century  ago  the  Greek  government  replaced  the 
capital  of  the  district  on  the  site  of  ancient  Sparta.  Cf.  William 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  s.  v.  Sparta. 


Figure  2.  The  Baffled  Hercules:  from  a ca°t.  with  the  irises  and 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  marked  after  the  traces  ou  the 
original.  Note  the  savage  rage  of  the  expression. 

Such  a marked  turn  of  the  eyes  indicates  that  the  sculptor 
was  portraying  some  specific  incident.  Professor  Bates  remarks 
that  “the  position  of  the  eyes  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  part 
of  a group,”  and  verbally  suggests  that  the  head  is  that  of  a 
Hercules  in  a pediment  group,  facing  an  opponent;  though  he 
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finds  no  record  of  such  a group  in  any  extra  accounts,  and  for 
that  reason  his  conjecture  lacks  support.  Professor  Hyde  appar- 
ently offers  no  explanation  of  the  sideward  turn  of  the  eyes. 
But  there  is  a possible  identification  with  a recorded  statue,  not 
part  of  a group.  The  traveler  Pausanias,  in  his  peregrination 
of  Greece,  describes  Sparta,  its  sanctuaries,  and  its  monuments, 
and  the  battle  of  the  youths  at  the  Plane-tree  Grove,  then  says 
(Graeciae  Descriptio  III,  15,  3-5,  in  J.  G.  Frazer’s  translation): 
“There  are  sanctuaries  of  Helen  and  Hercules.  That  of 
Helen  is  near  the  grave  of  Aleman:  that  of  Hercules  is  close  to 


the  city  wall,  and  in  it  is  an  armed  image  of  Hercules;  the 
attitude  of  the  image  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
fight  with  Hippocoon  and  his  sons.  The  hatred  of  Hercules 
for  the  house  of  Hippocoon  is  said  to  have  originated  in  this, 
that  when  he  came  to  Sparta  to  be  purified  for  the  murder  of 
Iphitus  they  refused  to  purify  him.  The  following  circumstances 
also  helped  to  kindle  the  feud.  A boy  named  Oeonus,  a cousin 
of  Hercules  (for  he  was  a son  of  Licymnius,  the  brother  of 
Alcmena),  came  to  Sparta  with  Hercules.  The  lad  was  going 
about  looking  at  the  town,  and  had  come  opposite  the  house  of 
Hippocoon,  when  a watch-dog  flew  at  him.  Oeonus  threw  a 
stone  at  the  dog  and  knocked  him  over.  So  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
coon rushed  out  and  dispatched  Oeonus  with  their  clubs.  This 
goaded  Hercules  to  fury  against  Hippocoon  and  his  sons;  and, 
in  the  heat  of  passion,  he  attacked  them  at  once.  But  he  was 
wounded  and  slunk  away.  However,  afterward  he  marched 
against  Sparta  and  succeeded  in  punishing  Hippocoon  and  his 
sons  for  the  murder  of  Oeonus.  The  tomb  of  Oeonus  stands 
beside  the  sanctuary  of  Hercules.” 

This  incident  is  related  also  by  Apollodorus,  Bibliotheca  II, 
7,  3,  by  Diodorus,  IV,  33,  and  by  Plutarch,  Quaestiones  Romanae 
90, 4 but  nowhere  else  in  such  detail;  and  in  none  of  the  accounts 
outside  of  Pausanias  do  we  find  that  Hercules,  in  a first  immediate 
attack  on  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  “was  wounded  and  slunk 
away”.  But,  to  be  accurate,  Frazer  errs  slightly  in  his  transla- 
tion, does  not  mean  “slunk  away,”  but  “got  out  of  sight  and 
escaped”,  or,  in  slang  phrase,  “made  a successful  sneak.”  Now 


4Other  references  are  given  by  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyclo- 
padie  der  classischen  Altertumswissenschaft  VIII,  1 775,  s.  v. 
Hippokoon. 
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there  must  have  been  something  peculiar  in  the  attitude  of  this 
image  of  Hercules,  or  it  would  never  have  elicited  this  anecdote 
from  the  Greek  Baedeker;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  attitude 
of  the  image  was  one  which  the  special  peculiarity  of  the 
anecdote  presents.  The  attitude,  then,  is  presumably  that  of  the 
wounded  Hercules  as  he  was  making  his  furtive  escape. 

Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  in  their  Numismatic  Commen- 
tary on  Pausanias,  p.  56  and  Plate  N,  No.  x,  suggest  a bronze 
coin  of  Sparta,  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  depicting  this 
wounded  Hercules.  But  this  coin  shows  only  the  conventional 
wearied  Hercules,  resting  after  his  labors,  best  known  in  the 
Farnese  Hercules  of  Glycon,  a type  which  is  said  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Lysippus  (see  E.  A.  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Greek 
Sculpture,  second  edition,  p.  501  and  fig.  125).  Such  a statue 
could  not  conceivably  have  induced  Pausanias  to  relate  the  story 
which  he  has  given  us,  and  the  identification  may  be  unhesitat- 
ingly rejected.  Fig.  3 and  4. 


Figure  3.  Bronze  Coin  of  Sparta,  showing  a Hercules  which  was 
wrongly  identified  by  Imhoff-Brumer  and  Gardner  as 
the  Baffled  Hercules  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
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Figure  4.  The  wearied  Hercules,  resting  after  his  labors:  a Hel- 
lenistic terra-cotta  from  Southern  Italy,  now  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Reproduced  by  permis- 
sion from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin  for 
August  1910. 

For  the  wounded  Hercules,  retreating,  must  have  been 
depicted  in  an  attitude  characteristic  of  retreat  and  of  attempted 
escape  from  sight;  and  thus  there  is  a choice  only  of  an  attitude 
of  defensive  retreat  and  of  that  of  semi-crouching  retreat.  Let 
us  assume,  now,  that  the  head  from  Sparta,  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing, belonged  to  the  Hercules  which  was  seen  by  Pausanias;  then 
the  peculiarity  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes  is  explained.  The 
wounded  Hercules  withdraws  from  the  scene  of  the  fight,  his 
left  or  shield  arm,  with  the  lion-skin  hanging  over  it,  toward  the 
foe,  and  his  right  arm,  holding  the  club  presumably,  away  from 
the  enemy;  which  is  the  defensive  position.  It  may  be  this 
attitude  of  the  left  arm  which  has  pulled  the  lion-jaw  helmet 
somewhat  to  the  left,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  evenly  on  the  head. 
Naturally  his  gaze  is  directed  toward  the  foe;  which  is  toward  the 
left,  over  the  shield  arm.5  Inasmuch  as  he  is  withdrawing,  his 
whole  attitude  is  naturally  one  of  leaning  away  from  the  enemy, 
but  his  head  would  be  inclined  toward  the  enemy,  if  he  were  at 
all  alert  to  protect  himself  in  his  retreat.  Increase  of  these 


•'■The  Diomedes  of  Cresilas,  carrying  the  stolen  Palladium  from 
Troy,  (o  which  Dr.  S.  B.  Luce  calls  my  attention,  has  the  head 
similarly  turned  to  the  left;  hut  the  psychology  of  the  act  is  differ- 
ent. Our  Hercules  is  backing  off  from  a visible  enemy;  Diomedes 
was  striding  forward,  with  a keen  lookout  for  a possible  enemy 
upon  whom  he  might  chance  unawares,  and  whom  he  desired  to 
avoid.  See  A.  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  pp. 
146-156,  especially  15  2 (English  edition). 
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variations  from  a normal  erect  position  produces  a semi-crouch- 
ing attitude.  In  either  case,  the  upward  and  leftward  gaze  is 
motivated.  Fig.  5. 


Figure  5.  The  Baffled  Hercules:  front  view,  inclined  slightly 
forward.  Note  the  difference  of  expression  from  that 
of  Figure  1.  Reproduced  by  permission  from  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin  for  August  1910. 
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Dr.  Caskey,  in  his  description  of  the  head,  as  vve  have  said, 
speaks  of  an  “intense  gaze,”  which  would  be  natural  in  the 
circumstances;  but  Professor  Hyde  analyzes  the  expression  dif- 
ferently (p.  467  of  his  article):  “The  head  from  Sparta  shows 

little  trace  of  this  intensity”  (i.  e.,  of  that  characterizing  the 
Tegean  heads  by  Scopas).  “Notwithstanding  the  similar  upward 
gaze  and  slightly  parted  lips,  the  intention  of  the  artist  seems 
to  have  been  to  portray  the  hero  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy, 
tempered  by  a look  of  calmness.  The  look  is  deeply  earnest 
but  not  violent;  it  is  even  mournful.  It  is  this  last  feature,  the 
delicate  and  compelling  melancholy  of  the  face,  which  impressed 
me  most  on  first  viewing  it.”  The  earnest  and  mournful  qualities 
may  be  there,  for  Hercules,  his  friend  slain  and  himself  wounded, 
may  well  feel  both  emotions;  but  Messrs.  Caskey  and  Hyde  are 
in  direct  opposition  on  the  matter  of  intensity.  Personally,  I am 
inclined  rather  to  agree  with  the  former;  for  although  the  softness 
of  modeling  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face  mitigates  to  a certain 
extent  the  sternness  of  expression,  the  bunching  of  the  flesh  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  and  the  d'eep  furrow  above  indicate 
a scowl,  and  the  parted  lips  seem  similarly  significant  of  high- 
strung  emotion.  The  interpretation  of  the  expression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Stohlman,  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts 
at  Princeton  University,  who  on  first  seeing  a cast  of  the  head 
and  while  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  history,  at  once  recognized 
the  leftward  gaze  by  the  configuration  of  the  brow  muscles,  and 
asserted  that  the  expression  was  surly  and  pouting.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  a very  different  impression  is  given  to 
the  beholder  if  the  head  be  viewed  from  different  elevations. 
Seen  from  in  front  on  a horizontal  plane,  the  expression  seems 
rather  sweet  and  melancholy,  as  professor  Hyde  says;  but  if  the 
beholder  view  it  from  a lower  position,  as  one  might  see  it  when 
it  stood  upon  a raised  base,  the  expression  is  that  of  anger  and 
hostility,  tempered  somewhat  by  the  restraint  which  characterizes 
Greek  art  of  the  better  period.  And  it  is  from  this  position  that 
the  head  was  intended  to  be  seen.  Fig.  6 and  7. 

A slight  asymmetry  in  the  two  eyes  has  been  observed  by 
previous  editors,  but  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  is 
consequent  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  eyes  are  gazing. 
To  avoid  obscuring  the  iris  of  the  right  eye,  the  upper  lid  is 
somewhat  unduly  raised  near  the  inner  corner;  and  similarly 
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the  upper  lid  of  the  left  eye  is  raised  to  a greater  extent  near 
the  outer  corner.  In  this  way  the  irises  of  the  two  eyes,  directed 
to  the  left  and  upwards,  remain  visible  to  the  beholder  of  the 
statue,  rather  than  half  covered  by  the  upper  lids,  as  they  would 


Figure  6.  The  Baffled  Hercules:  three-quarters  view,  inclined 

forward  about  twenty  degrees.  Note  the  delicacy  of 
the  chin,  which  is  less  apparent  from  other  positions. 
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Figure  7.  The  Baffled  Hercules:  from  slightly  below,  as  a figure 
on  an  elevated  base  would  normally  be  seen.  The 
truculence  appears  in  the  modeling  about  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes. 


normally  be  in  such  a position.  The  other  asymmetries  of  the 
eyes  are  slight,  when  tested  by  instrumental  measurements,  and 
intended  merely  to  bring  out  the  direction  of  the  gaze. 

Pausanias,  in  the  passage  quoted  in  Frazer’s  translation, 
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speaks  of  the  spot  in  which  the  image  stood,  as  an  EARON  of 
Hercules,  and  again  of  it  as  an  ERAKL10N.  Now  the  statue, 
even  if  in  an  upright  attitude,  would  have  been  not  over  four 
feet  six  inches  in  height  (about  137  cm.),  too  small  a figure  to 
have  stood  in  a temple  in  antis;  and,  besides,  it  would  have  been 
incongruous  to  shut  up  the  escaping  hero  in  a building  of  any 
kind.  More  probably,  as  Professor  Rhys  Carpenter  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  verbally  suggests,  our  Hercules  was  placed  in  a 
niche  chapel  which  sheltered  him  from  the  weather,  while  not 
giving  the  impression  of  hampering  his  escape  from  his  foe. 
He  was,  of  course,  facing  the  city  from  which  he  was  retreating, 
and  was  to  be  viewed  from  the  right — that  is,  from  the  statue’s 
own  right;  the  niche  with  the  image  was  therefoje  set  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road  for  the  wayfarer  leaving  the  city  of 
Sparta.  All  this  harmonizes  with  the  breakage  of  the  right  side 
of  the  nose  and  the  burial  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  when  the 
statue  was  overturned;  for  it  was  the  right  side  which  was 
toward  the  outside  of  the  niche  and  would  have  been  the  first 
to  strike  in  falling. 

Professor  Hyde  made,  verbally,  two  objections  to  this  iden- 
tification, which  seem  worthy  of  record  and  discussion.  One  is 
that  Pausanias  describes  the  statue  of  Hercules  as  armed;  but 
how  should  we  expect  Hercules  to  be  armed?  The  lion-jaw  is 
his  regular  helmet,  and  our  further  restoration,  while  conjectural 
merely,  gives  him  his  regular  fighting  gear.  Professor  Hyde’s 
second  point  is  that  the  statue  mentioned  by  Pausanias  stood 
about  one  quarter  of  a mile  at  least,  from  any  point  on  the 
acropolis,  whence  the  head  is  said  to  have  come.  Of  course,  the 
head,  as  we  have  it,  is  a small  fragment,  easily  carried,  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  deny  the  possibility  that  the  materials  which 
were  built  into  the  wall  from  which  the  head  was  later  removed, 
had  in  some  instances  been  transported  as  far  as  one  quarter  of 
a mile.  But  to  be  exact,  the  Greek  who  sold  the  head  to  its 
present  owner  stated  that  it  was  found,  not  “on  the  scropolis,” 
but  “near  the  scropolis”;  and  he  made  the  statement  with’  extreme 
reluctance,  from  fear  of  evil  results  to  himself  if  the  data  which 
he  gave  should  result  in  the  identification  of  him  as  the  one 
engaged  in  illegal  traffic  in  antiquities.  It  is  .hazardous,  therefore, 
to  place  any  great  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  his  statement 
of  the  place  of  finding,  especially  as  “near  the  Acropolis”  would 
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be  a well  invented  phrase  to  impress  the  supposedly  credulous 
foreign  purchaser.  Then,  too,  the  location  of  the  image  of 
Hercules  which  Pausanias  describes,  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  Professor  Hyde’s  argument  from  considerations  of 
topography  seem  to  me  consequently  to  lack  weight. 

One  more  point,  taken  from  the  final  note  of  Professor 
Hyde’s  article;  he  thinks  that  the  head  is  that  of  a boy  of  about 
sixteen  years,  and  is  now  inclined,  in  speaking  of  it,  to  say  of 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  In  this  respect,  also,  I must 


Figure  8.  The  Baffled  Hercules:  profile.  Note  the  strong  brow 
and  chin.  Reproduced  by  permission  from  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Bine  Arts  Bulletin  for  August  1910 
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disagree  with  my  colleague;  for  the  upper  part  of  the  face  shows 
far  greater  maturity  than  is  appropriate  to  the  childish  age  just 
mentioned,  and  the  profile  also  is  strong  and  mature.  The  head 
appears  to  me  to  be  that  of  a young  man  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years,  with  possible  extreme  limits  of  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  years,  and  more  probably  above  twenty-five  than  under 
twenty.6  Fig  8. 

In  conversing  with  Dr.  S.  B.  Luce,  until  recently  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  1 asked  for  some  examples 
of  the  youthful  Hercules  on  vases,  to  illustrate  a statement  of 
his,  that  the  bearded  Hercules  almost  disappears  from  vases 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  red-figured  period,  in  favor  of  the 
youthful  beardless  type.  By  his  permission  I quote  the  following 
from  his  reply,  sent  a few  days  later: 

“1  have  not  forgotten  that  you  wanted  from  me  a number 
of  instances  of  the  youthful  Hercules  on  vases  of  the  red-figured 
technique.  1 have  looked  through  the  plates  of  Furtwangler- 
Reichhold’s  Griechische  Vasenmalerei  and  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  Monumenti  of  the  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Areheologica, 
and  I have  found  countless  instances;  and  for  more,  if  you  are 
not  content  with  these,  you  have  only  to  go  to  the  two 
volumes  of  Reinach’s  Repertoire  des  vases  peints.  Fig  9. 


':Dr.  T.  L.  Comparette,  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia, 
queries  if  this  head  might  not  belong  to  a statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great  garbed  as  Hercules,  the  head  of  which,  with  the  lion-jaw 
helmet,  is  extremely  familar  on  coins,  appearing  first  on  Attic 
silver  tetradrachms  (see  G.  F.  Hill,  Historical  Greek  Coins,  103-106. 
with  Plate  VII,  Nos.  59  and  60). 

The  evidence  is  mainly  of  a negative  character.  Pausanias  does 
not  mention  Alexander  at  all  in  his  account  of  Laconia  (Book  III), 
and  though  he  mentions  him  frequently  elsewhere,  he  speaks  of 
only  three  statues  of  him,  one  at  Athens  (I,  9,  4)  and  two  at 
Olympia  (V,  20,  10;  VI,  11,  1),  besides  a portrait  at  the  latter 
place  (V.  25,  1),  representing  him  with  the  attributes  of  Zeus. 
There  seems  to  be  no  statue  actually  preserved,  or  even  recorded 
in  extant  ancient  sources,  of  Alexander  with  the  attributes  of 
Hercules.  The  head  from  Sparta  resembles  the  extant  figures  of 
Alexander  in  the  heavy  cleft  forehead,  the  upturned  eyes,  and  the 
parted  lips;  but  differs  in  lacking  the  loose  locks  of  hair  on  the 
forehead,  and  in  having  a more  rounded  nose  and  more  rounded 
cheeks.  For  the  preserved  representations  of  Alexander,  see 
Baumeister,  Denkmaler  des  klassischen  Altertums,  38-43,  s.  v. 
Alexander. 
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Figure  9.  The  youthful  Hercules  and  Hermes,  as  idealizations  of 
Attic  youths:  a marble  votive  relief  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Reproduced  by  permission  from  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin  for  August  1910. 

“To  my  surprise  the  youthful  Hercules  appears  even  in  the 
strong  red-figure  style,  that  is,  during  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Salimis  and  somewhat  later.  On  an  amphora  signed  by  Phintias, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Corneto  in  Etruria,  is  a representation  of 
the  Theft  of  the  Tripod,  where  the  hero  is  represented  as  nude 
and  youthful,  though  lightly  bearded  (FR.  pi.  91).  This  vase 
dates  from  470  B.  C.,  or  even  earlier,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  this  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  example. 

“There  is  an  amphora  in  the  British  Museum,  no.  E318,  of 
slightly  later  date,  attributed  by  Beazley  to  his  ‘Alkimachos 
painter’  (Mon.  dell’Inst.  I,  pi.  9,  3),  where  the  same  scene  is  rep- 
resented, and  again  Herakles  is  nude  and  youthful. 

“But  the  shining  examples  occur  in  the  Fine  Style.  There 
is  a stamnos  in  the  British  Museum,  signed  by  the  vase-painter 
Polygnotos,  showing  Herakles,  Deianira,  and  the  Centaur  Nessos, 
where  Herakles  is  very  youthful  (FR.  Ill,  p.  43,  fig.  19).  The 
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same  subject  is  shown  on  the  interior  of  two  red-figured  kylikes  in 
Boston,  of  a later  date,  one  signed  by  Aristophanes  as  painter 
and  by  Erginos  as  potter,  the  other  an  almost  exact  replica  of 
the  signed  one,  but  not  signed  itself  (FE.  plates  128  and  129). 
In  these  three,  Herakles  is  shown  as  a very  youthful  figure,  but 
is  identifiable  both  by  his  attributes  and  by  inscriptions. 

“The  quest  of  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides  is  a rather 
favorite  subject  among  the  Fine  and  Late  Fine  vases  of  the  red- 
figured  style,  and  the  locus  classicus  for  this  is  the  famous 
hydria  signed  by  Meidias,  in  the  British  Museum  (FR.  pi.  8); 
on  one  of  the  bands  of  decoration  of  this  vase  we  see  this  exploit 
of  the  hero,  and  there  he  is  represented  as  a youth.  To  the  same 
Meidias  is  attributed  by  Furtwangler  (though  Beazley  gives  it 
to  the  ‘Painter  of  the  Talos  Vase  in  Ruvo’)  a fragmentary  crater 
in  the  Villa  Giulia  Museum  in  Rome  (FR.  pi.  20),  which  has  a 
representation  of  Herakles’  introduction  to  Olympus.  Here,  also, 
the  hero  is  very  youthful.  Another  vase-painting  of  the  apothe- 
osis of  Herakles  is  found  on  a red-figured  pelike  in  Munich 
(FR.  pi.  109,  2),  where  the  hero  is  a much  idealized  youth, 
riding  in  a chariot  driven  by  Athena.  On  these  three  vases, 
inscriptions  label  the  hero  with  his  name. 

“Somewhat  later  is  the  pyxis  with  the  marriage  of  Herakles 
and  Hebe,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  formerly 
in  the  Forman  collection  (Museum  Journal,  1916,  pp.  269-276, 
esp.  fig.  205). 

“This  brings  us  to  the  latest  style  of  all,  known  sometimes 
as  the  ‘Kertsch’  style,  from  the  town  of  Kertsch  in  the  Crimea, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  known  examples  were  found.  Although 
found  there,  on  the  site  of  the  ancint  Panticapaeum,  they  are  gen- 
erally believed  not  to  be  of  local  manufacture,  but  to  be  an  impor- 
tation from  Athens,  as  they  have  found  also  at  Rhodes,  Alexandra, 
and  elsewhere.  Herakles,  where  he  appears  on  these  vases  (and 
this  is  not  very  frequently),  is  always  youthful,  generally  nude, 
and  usually  identified  solely  by  his  club  (for  example,  FR.  plates 
70  and  79,  2). 

“Among  the  South  Italian  vases,  Herakles  is  sometimes 
mature,  but  usually  only  in  the  ‘comic  Herakles’  vases,  where  the 
influence  of  the  drama  is  shown.  There  are,  however,  five 
Apulian  volute-handled  kraters,  which  show  Herakles  with 
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Cerberus  in  the  Underworld.  Three  of  these  are  in  Naples  and  in 
Heydemann’s  catalogue  have  the  numbers  3222  (Mon.  dell’lnst. 
VIII,  pi.  9),  SA1 1 (Arch.  Zeit.  1867,  pi.  221),  SA709  (ib.  1884, 
pi.  18);  the  fourth  is  in  the  Pinakothek  in  Munich,  no.  849  in 
Jahn’s  catalogue  (FR.  pi.  10).  The  fifth  was  in  Karlsruhe,  no. 
388  (Mon.  dell’Inst.  II,  pi.  39);  but  as  I understand  the  Allies 
bombed  Karlsruhe  several  times  during  the  war,  and  destroyed 
the  Museum,  I doubt  if  this  last  specimen  still  exists.  (Incident- 
ally, the  Germans  are  said  to  have  destroyed  by  air  raid  the 
Museum  in  Boulogne,  which  had  the  best  collection  of  Greek 
vases  of  any  of  the  French  provincial  museums.)  All  these 
Apulian  kraters  represent  Herakles  as  of  the  youthful  athletic 
type. 

“Now  if  this  is  not  enough  ceramic  evidence  for  you,  you  can 
get  a lot  more  from  Reinach’s  Repertoire,  I am  sure.  As  far 
as  the  vases  are  concerned,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  head  from  Sparta  is  other  than  a Herakles. 
In  fact,  the  vases  suggest  that  if  a sculptor  of  the  fourth  century, 
or  even  of  the  third,  desired  to  carve  a Herakles,  he  would 
normally  represent  him  as  youthful  and  beardless  * * *” 

Dr.  Luce’s  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a study  of  the  article 
Herakles  in  Baumeister’s  Denkmaler  des  klassischen  Altertums, 
where  ample  instances  of  the  youthful  beardless  Hercules  are 
given  from  forms  of  art  other  than  vases.  We  may  therefore 
reject  Professor  Hyde’s  theory  that  the  head  from  Sparta  is  that 
of  a victor  statue  assimilated  to  the  Hercules  type.  True,  the 
youthful  Hercules  may  be  a type  produced  by  a desire  to  glorify 
the  Greek  athlete,  by  minimizing  the  differences  between  the  two; 
but  there  is  a whole  world  of  difference  between  a victor 
assimilated  to  a Hercules,  and  Hercules  modified  to  be  not 
too  unlike  a human  athlete. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  valuable  if  we  could  find  any 
other  independent  clue  to  the  appearance  of  the  Baffled  Hercules, 
as  I shall  now  call  our  subject,  which  Pausanias  mentions;  but 
there  seems  scant  prospect  of  this.  Numismatic  styles  are  very 
conservative,  and  the  coins  of  Sparta  show  the  Hercules  with 
the  lion-jaw  helmet,  only  in  the  archaic  bearded  style;  the  one 
suggested  parallel  has  been  shown  above  to  be  illusory.  There 
is  however  one  representation  of  the  legend  still  extant,  in  the 
Antiquarium  at  Munich  (E.  Gerhard,  Archaologische  Zeitung, 
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XVIII  (1861)  173,  and  pi.  151);  but  it  is  of  another  phase  of 
the  story.  On  a marble  disk  vve  see  the  wounded  Hercules 
seated,  while  a youth  binds  his  wounded  thigh;7  that  the  main 
figure  is  Hercules,  is  assumed  by  the  lion  skin  which  is  draped 
across  his  left  arm,  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  other  side  of  the  disk  bears  another  scene  from  the  Hercules 
cycle,  the  fight  with  the  Nemean  lion.  Pausanias  VIII,  53,  9 relates 
that  at  the  place  which  the  Tegeans  call  the  “common  hearth 
of  the  Arcadians,”  there  is  an  image  of  Hercules  with  a wound 
in  his  thigh,8  received  in  his  first  fight  with  the  sons  of  Hippocoon. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  original  of  the  Munich  disk; 
but  our  attempt  to  identify  the  head  from  Sparta  with  the 
Baffled  Hercules  of  Pausanias  is  thereby  neither  supported  not 
rendered  less  probable.  Fig.  10. 


Figure  10.  First  aid  to  the  wounded  Hercules  after  the  fight 
with  the  sons  of  Hippocoon:  a marble  disk  in  the 
Antiquarium  at  Munich. 


bet'er  known  “first-aid”  scene  is  the  bandaring  of  an  arm. 
on  a red-figured  kylix  in  Berlin,  no.  227  8,  signed  by  the  potter 
Sosias  (FR.  pi.  123). 
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Finally,  as  to  the  author  of  the  Baffled  Hercules  from  Sparta, 
I make  no  pretensions  upon  the  identification;  but  had  he  been 
one  of  the  greatest  artists,  Pausanias  might  have  been  more 
likely  to  mention  him,  as  he  does  Myron  some  seven  times, 
Phidias  about  twenty-one  times,  Polyclitus  about  fourteen  times, 
Praxiteles  about  eighteen,  Scopas  about  nine,  Lysippus  about 
twelve  times.  But  there  is  one  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn: 
if  the  image  represented  a local  legend,  it  was  an  original  work 
of  its  artist,  and  not  a copy;  and  its  style  warrants  us  in  placing 
it  in  the  fourth  century  with  Caskeys  and  Bates  (who  is  now 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  original  and  not  as  a copy),  though 
Hyde  would  set  it  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ. 


<sAt  III,  19,  7,  the  Greek  periegete  speaks  of  the  wound  of  the 
hero,  and  where  Frazer  translates  “in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,” 
but  in  his  note  to  the  passage  (III,  58)  corrects  to  “hip-joint,” 
explaining  his  reasons  for  the  change.  Cf.  also  S.  Wide,  Lakonische 
Kulte,  187;  and  Hitzig-Blumner’s  note  to  the  passage  in  their 
edition  of  Pausanias  (I,  2,  pp.  836-837).  There  seems  no  reason  to 
infer  any  early  variation  in  the  tradition  as  to  the  location  of  the 
wound.  Pausanias  gives  us  the  further  information  that  the 
escaping  Hercules  met  Aesculapius,  who  hid  him  away  in  the  hills 
and  healed  him  of  his  wound  (III,  20,  5),  and  that  Hercules  then 
established  a temple  of  Asclipios  Cotilefs  on  the  road  from  Sparta 
to  Therapne  (III,  19,  7);  one  infers  that  this  was  at  the  very  place 
where  the  hero  met  the  divine  physician  Asclipios  Cotilefs. 


OLD  FORT  MIFFLIN. 


BY  FREDERICK  H.  SHELTON. 

(Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  April  17,  1921.) 
Gentlemen: 

In  standing  here,  upon  the  ramparts  of  Old  Fort  Mifflin, 
we  are  standing  upon  a spot  that  in  Revolutionary  annals  is 
sacred  and  hallowed  ground;  a spot  that  marks  a contest  of 
supreme  valor,  appreciated  by  but  few  and  forgotten  by  and  even 
unknown,  to  most;  yet  a spot  that  for  courage  and  bravery 
ranks  with  the  brilliant  capture  of  Stony  Point,  by  Wayne;  and 
a spot  that  was  of  heavy  import  and  influence  upon  the  entire 
Revolutionary  conflict. 

The  seige  of  Fort  Mifflin  has  been  of  course  already  written 
up.  Every  history  of  the  Revolution  necessarily  recounts  it,  in 
greater  or  less  detail.  And  separately  and  apart,  special  accounts 
of  it  have  been  written;  from  John  William  Wallace’s  book  of 
1884  (of  which  oniy  100  copies  were  printed)  “Colonel  William 
Bradford;  the  old  Philadelphia  Printer;  1721-1791”  (a  compre- 
hensive, extended,  and  splendid  description)  to  lesser  accounts, 
such  as  Adjutant-General  of  New  Jersey  William  Stryker’s  “The 
Forts  on  the  Delaware”  of  1901 — an  exceedingly  direct  and  care- 
ful phamplet  of  50  pages,  as  well  as  others.  I have  no  new 
matter  to  add,  and  I am  not  going  to  herewith  repeat  or  recount 
at  length  all  that  has  already  been  well  recorded.  Yet  it  may 
be  remarked  that  all  of  the  published  accounts  of  Fort  Mifflin 
are  limited  to  the  seige  and  conflict  proper,  and  give  nothing 
as  to  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  history  of  this  fort,  now 
established  150  years.  It  is  my  pleasure  therefore  to  yet  address 
you  upon  old  Fort  Mifflin  and  do,  I trust,  three  things:  first,  give 
you  some  account  of  the  entire  story  of  the  island  and  the  two 
forts  that  have  been  erected  upon  it;  second,  give  you  just  a 
short  account  of  the  seige  of  this  place  that  so  set  back  the  plans 
of  the  British  in  1777, — if  indeed  it  did  not  materially  change 
them,  compared  with  what  was  expected, — and  in  such  a way 
as  to  make  you,  1 trust,  really  realize  the  piteous  bravery  of  the 
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patriots  within;  and  third,  supplement  the  same  by  a compilation 
of  all  of  the  books,  writings,  engravings  or  other  pictures,  as 
well  as  existing  relics  of  the  occasion,  for  convenient  later 
reference  by  others,  and  which  lists  have  not  heretofore  been 
made. 

In  location  we  stand  seven  miles  below  old  High  Street,  the 
center  of  Philadelphia,  past  and  present;  and  just  below  the 
point  where  the  Schuylkill  enters  the  Delaware  below  League 
Island.  Here  the  river  is  about  6000  feet  wide.  This  was  there- 
fore the  obvious  old  time  spot  for  the  guarding  of  the  city  and  the 
two  rivers.  This  point,  originally  in  Philadelphia  county,  later 
fell  within  the  township  of  Kingsessing,  and  then  by  the  con- 
solidation of  1854  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  fortieth  ward. 

The  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  slow  moving  and  mud 
carrying,  has  resulted  in  low  lands  and  shifting  shoals  and 
islands,  hereabouts  from  time  immemorial.  Thomas  Holmes’ 
map  of  1687,  indicates  sundry  but  unnamed  islands,  and  on 
Scull  and  Heap’s  map  of  1750,  we  first  find  this  spot  with  the 
exceedingly  homely  and  accurate  name  of  “Mud  Island.”  And 
in  a French  copy  of  that  map  it  is  properly  styled  “Isle  de  la 
vase,”  “vase”  being  French  for  mud  or  slime.  The  extent  of  the 
Island  was  most  varied.  It  differed  in  different  times;  and  with 
every  moon  and  tide,  almost,  and  for  a considerable  period,  the 
centre  portion  was  submerged;  and  thus  we  find  on  maps  around 
1800,  (such  as  John  Melish’s  of  1816)  “Mud  Island”  to  the  west 
and  “Little  Mud  Island”  to  the  east.  On  Luffinan’s  map  of  1802, 
the  western  island  is  called  “Fort  Island”  and  the  eastern  one 
“Mud  Island”,  and  in  Faden’s  edition  of  1777  of  Scull  and  Heap’s 
map,  the  “New  Fort”  then  but  four  or  five  years  old,  appears  on 
the  western  island.  All  maps  since  show  the  islands  approxim- 
ately only,  and  it  is  not  until  we  get  down  to  modern  maps 
such  as  the  coast  survey,  and  hpdrographic  maps,  covering 
the  Delaware  river,  do  we  find  large  scale  or  accurate  plans  of 
the  islands  or  of  the  present  fort.  Even  Smedley’s  excellent 
atlas  of  Philadelphia  of  1862,  while  showing  the  fort  on  a toler- 
able scale,  has  the  buildings  all  wrong,  and  not  until  1892,  in 
Bromley’s  atlas,  do  we  find  them  approximately  correctly  drawn 
and  located. 
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As  a neighbor,  Mud  Island  has  League  Island,  one  to  two 
miles  to  the  east.  Until  about  1870  this  was  a morass,  for  it 
was  in  the  late  sixties  that  occupation  of  this  by  the  United 
States  as  a navy  yard  was  agitated,  and  not  until  the  centennial 
year — 1876 — was  this  effected  by  the  removal  from  the  old 
Southwark  “Navy  Yard” — where  many  a fine  and  notable  ship 
had  been  constructed.  To  the  south  is  that  euphoniously  named 
island — “Hog  Island” — I should  say  of  contemporaneous  and 
equally  homely  nomenclature.  But  who  shall  say  that  such  wn-; 
unfitting,  as  events  of  two  centuries  have  shaped;  for  when  we 
think  of  the  old  maxim  of  “Root,  hog,  or  die”  and  in  the  spirit 
in  which  these  United  States  made  a world’s  record  both  in 
size  and  cost  and  speed  in  erecting  those  umparalled  fifty  ship- 
ways that  we  can  easily  see  from  here,  and  the  influence  thereof 
in  terminating  the  World  War,  who  can  say  but  that  there  was 
a considerable  fitness  of  name? 

On  shore,  immediately  back  of  the  eastern  end  of  Mud 
Island,  in  old  days  stood  the  first  quarantine  station  of  this 
district;  equally  frankly  shown  on  Scull  and  Heap’s  maps  of 
1750  as  the  “pest  house.”  The  several  calamitous  visitations 
of  yellow  fever  about  1790  resulted  in  the  building  of  a far  larger 
and  better  one  on  Tinicum  Island,  just  this  side  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Swedish  settlement  of  1643;  the  present  site  of  the  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club.  This  latter  quarantine  station  was  in  use  from  1801 
until  1895  when  it  removed  to  Marcus  Hook;  and  I believe  that 
this  last  station  has  now  been  closed  and  the  heretofore  Pennsyl- 
vania State  duties  in  this  respect  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
federal  government. 

In  ownership,  this  land  commonly  called  “Mud  Island,”  and 
with  the  original  fort  upon  it,  remained  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  until  1795,  when,  by  an  act  dated  April  15th. 
it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  (Chapter  1827).  This  was 
no  doubt  in  connection  with  the  contemplated  erection  of  the 
new — that  is  the  present — fort,  erected  three  years  later.  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  reserved  the  right  to  occupy  the  land  if  at 
any  time  the  federal  government  failed  to;  as  well  as  jurisdic- 
tion in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  A few  years  later — in  1803 — 
the  Health  Board  of  Philadelphia  sold  to  the  United  States  the 
old  Lazaretto,  or  pest  house,  “on  State  Island,  heretofore  called 
Province  Island,”  with  its  six  acres  or  more  adjoining  (S.  F.  No. 
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31,  p.  320)  for  the  tolerable  price  of  $5,000 — the  disposal  of  the 
same  having  been  authorized  by  act  of  legislature  of  February 
14,  1801.  (Chapter  2170).  In  1851,  March  28th,  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia,  John  W.  Ashmead  (who 
— curiously— was  the  father  of  Henry  G.  Ashmead,  the  Historian 
of  Delaware  County,  who  died  November  27th  last,  aged  82), 
sold  to  the  government  a tract  of  98  acres  for  $250,  (G.  W.  C. 
No.  91,  p.  491)  which  I am  inclined  to  think  was  the  eastern 
end — or  Little  Mud  Island,  then  called  Cabin  Island.  The  United 
States  thus  wound  up  with  about  317  acres,  apparently;  which 
remained  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department  until  1899 
when  about  80  acres  (30  without  and  50  within  the  dyke,  at 
the  east  end)  were  sold  for  $16,000  to  the  International  Naviga- 
tion Company,  by  authority  of  Act  of  Congress  of  August  29th; 
and  until  1898-99  and  1905,  when  a large  other  part  transferred 
to  the  Navy  Department,  for  use  as  a naval  magazine.  This 
portion  was  greatly  enlarged  during  the  late  war,  and  duly 
enclosed,  and  now  forms  the  present  adjacent  “U.  S.  Ammuni- 
tion Depot.”  The  War  Department,  however,  reserved  the 
southerly  or  western  end  of  the  island,  including  the  old  fort  in 
which  we  stand,  and  now  used  the  premises  only  as  a storehouse 
for  supplies  and  as  a site  for  a prospective  repair  shop  for  the 
Delaware  River  territory  from  the  Breakwater  to  Trenton;  and 
it  is  administered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

I have  spoken  of  these  “Islands,”  which  to  the  eye  seems 
an  absurdity,  and  as  to  the  present,  is  a total  misnomer.  For 
long  since,  the  condition  of  separation  from  the  shore,  as  islands, 
completely  changed.  An  hundred  years  and  more  ago,  there 
was  a back  channel,  perhaps  1,  500  feet  wide,  and  sufficient  for 
navigation,  behind  both  Hog  Island  and  Mud  Island.  The  last 
coup  de  grace  administered  by  the  British,  in  the  capture  of 
the  first  fort,  as  I shall  later  relate,  was  given  by  a British  East 
Indiaman,  converted,  and  mounting  16  cannon,  which  came  up 
this  back  channel.  But  in  later  years,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
this  channel  became  so  filled  in  that  it  was  abandoned.  As  far 
back  as  1846  we  find  an  Act  of  Legislature  of  March  24th, 
permitting  abutting  property  owners  in  Kinksessing  Township 
to  connect  the  mainland  with  Mud  Island,  not  by  a bridge,  but 
by  an  earth  dyke.  Later  we  find  the  American  Dredging  Com- 
pany filling  in  with  57,000  cubic  yards  of  earth;  and  today  the 
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former  Mud  Island  is  so  firmly  attached  to  and  part  of  the  shore, 
that  it  has  become  a permanent  part  of  the  mainland  and  is  no 
longer  insular.  (See  Smith  p.  29). 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  fort  of  the  Revolution  as  the 
first  fort  hereabouts;  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  129  years  before 
that,  this  strategic  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  was 
fortified  in  some  measure.  For  the  early  Swedes,  in  pursuit  of 
their  fur  trade,  and  in  protection  against  Dutch  rivals,  erected, 
in  1647,  through  Governor  Printz,  then  in  command  at  Tinicum, 
on  Province  Island,  and  probably  on  the  slightly  elevated  hard 
spot  near  the  river  where  the  old  pest  house  stood,  a blockhouse. 
Governor  Printz  speaks  of  this  as  a fort  on  an  island  in  the 
Schuylkill,  “within  gunshot  of  its  mouth.”  Amandus  Johnson, 
in  his  “Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware”  (p.  331  and  p. 
498)  tells  us  that  this  was  named  “Nya  Korsholm” — “holm” 
meaning  island— that  it  abandoned  four  years  later,  in  1651, 
and  burned  by  the  Indians  in  1654.  (Huddes  Report,  Archives 
2d  Series,  Vol.  5,  p.  110).  And  we  can  quite  understand  that 
no  trace  of  it  was  discernible  in  1771,  when  the  first  real  fort 
so  to  speak,  was  begun. 

The  reason  for  such  a fort  is  easy  to  see.  The  colonies  were 
prosperous  and  growing.  Philadelphia  was  the  largest  city. 
It  was  absolutely  unprotected  and  exposed  to  raids  and  capture 
by  any  enemy  of  England,  that  might  undertake  such  foray 
against  her  dependencies  3,000  miles  away.  A project  for  a fort 
dates  back  to  at  least  1762,  when  one  Lieutenant  Myers  outlined 
plans;  and  on  the  subject,  John  Penn  winds  up  a message  laid 
before  the  House  by  referring  to  it  as 

“an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  this  populous  and  flourishing  city  against  his  Majes- 
ties enemies  in  time  of  war.” 

In  1771  General  Gage,  of  the  English  forces,  later  notable  at 
Boston,  etc.,  appointed  John  Montresor,  an  able  officer  of  the 
military  Royal  Engineers,  to  carry  out  the  project,  and  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  for  that  purpose.  Montresor  proposed  six 
different  plans,  of  which  number  one  was  for  a star  redoubt, 
which,  on  pile  foundations,  was  estimated  to  cost  20,000  pounds. 
On  April  23,  1771,  he  met,  at  the  State  House,  John  Penn  and  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  conference.  In  June,  1772,  Montre- 
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sor  laid  out  the  plans.  Economy,  delay,  and  paring  of  estimates 
prevailed,  but  finally,  in  1773,  the  General  Assembly  appointed 
a commission  “to  apply  and  dispose  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
towards  the  building  of  such  fortifications  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  security  and  defense  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.” 
While  in  May,  1773,  some  work  was  done,  the  fort  was  still 
unfinished  in  1774,  and  it  apparently  remained  so  until  1776 
and  1777,  when  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
approach  of  the  British,  the  fort  was  then  hurriedly  finished  as 
best  could  be  by  the  Committee  or  Council  of  Safety  in  con- 
junction with  Congress.  Mifflin  and  a French  engineer,  M. 
duCoudry,  had  charge  of  the  completion  of  these  defenses. 

That  Montresor  was  the  original  engineer  for  the  fort  is 
abundantly  proved  by  one  of  his  note  books,  labelled  “Fort  I 
built  on  Mud  Island  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  for 
which  I have  never  been  paid.”  And  from  this  note  book  it  is 
known  that  the  work  was  intended  to  mount  32  cannon,  4 
mortars,  and  4 royal  howitzers,  or  40  in  all,  which  at  6 men  to  a 
gun  and  with  140  “musquetry”  called  for  a garrison  of  about  400. 

It  was  in  1776  that  with  small  doubt,  the  name  of  Mud  Fort 
and  Fort  Mudd,  of  Montresor’s  time,  was  superseded  by  the 
name  of  Fort  Mifflin.  It  was  completed  and  Fort  Mercer,  op- 
posite, was  built  in  the  summer  of  1777.  Mercer  was  named  from 
the  gallant  Virginian  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
the  3rd  of  January,  preceding.  Mud  Fort  was  renamed  after 
the  notable  Thomas  Mifflin,  Washington’s  first  aid-de-camp, 
who,  though  but  33  at  this  time,  had  already  shown  ability  in 
military  matters,  had  been  commissioned  a Brigadier-General 
by  Congress  the  previous  year,  was  conspicuous  in  politics,  and 
later  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  served  eleven  years,  the 
longest  of  any  of  our  State. 

The  resulting  fortification,  which  with  the  unfinished  earth- 
works and  fort  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  opposite,  formed  the  principal 
protection  and  obstacle  to  any  taking  of  Philadelphia,  was  not 
the  present  masonry  structure  upon  which  we  stand,  but  a much 
lesser  affair,  that  many  military  men  of  the  old  world  would  have 
rather  derided  as  a fort,  but  which,  however,  was  the  best  that 
the  revolting  colonists,  limited  in  means,  time,  and  technical 
skill,  could  hurriedly  complete.  It  was  little  more  than  a palisade 
or  stockade  of  timbers,  vertical  on  the  outside,  as  against  scaling 
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by  an  enemy,  banked  by  earth  on  the  inside,  forming  ramparts 
and  cannon  platforms,  enclosing  a space  in  general  extent  the 
same  as  the  present  fort.  The  front,  or  river  side,  was  more 
or  less  reinforced  by  a stone  wall  or  facing  pierced  for  rifles. 
At  three  corners  were  blockhouses  of  timber  (imagine  such 
against  the  frigates  of  Great  Britain)  mounting  two  cannon  each. 
Within  were  usual  barracks.  Without,  an  abatis  had  been  con- 
structed, of  half  trimmed  trees,  the  butts  in,  the  branches  out, 
over  and  through  which  assailants  would  have  to  climb.  The 
armament  at  the  time  of  conflict  does  not  appear  to  be  author- 
itatively stated,  but  seems  to  have  been  about  20  guns,  which 
included  the  32-pounder  Association  gun,  presented  by  the  State 
in  Schuylkill  to  the  city,  and  first  mounted  in  Southwark  about 
1747;  from  thence  removed  to  Fort  Mifflin  in  1777;  thence  struck 
and  dismounted  by  a British  shot;  thence  abandoned  for  107 
years,  until  1884;  when  by  authority  of  the  War  Department  it 
was  returned  to  the  State  in  Schuylkill,  and  transported  in  all 
honor  to  their  castle  at  Rambo’s  rock  on  the  Schuylkill;  whence 
it  was  removed  to  the  new  castle  in  1887  where  it  now,  after 
nearly  two  centuries,  peacefully  reposes  on  the  bank  of  the 
Delaware  at  Eddington,  perhaps  wondering  what  next. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a pictorial  record  showing  quite 
clearly  the  plan  and  aspect  of  the  fort  and  buildings.  Montresor 
caused  to  be  prepared,  by  an  able  water  color  artist  Nicola, 
several  maps  of  Philadelphia  as  occupied  and  entrenched  by 
the  British,  as  well  as  the  military  operations  off  Fort  Mifflin; 
and  these  maps  happily  are  now  in  the  map  department  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington.  They  are  finely  drawn  and 
beautifully  colored  and  form  an  item  of  the  utmost  interest, 
value  and  rarity  in  our  Revolutionary  records.  A plan  of  the  fort, 
a view  of  it,  and  a section  through  it  are  shown,  on  a sufficient 
scale  and  with  sufficient  clearness  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
plan  and  character  of  the  original  fort  and  buildings. 

It  was  this  fort,  chiefly  of  timber  and  earth,  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  British  oncomming.  And  to  properly  realize 
the  import  of  the  Philadelphia  situation  in  September,  1777,  it 
is  necessary  to  recall  the  general  situation. 

Great  Britain’s  advance,  after  the  Declaration,  to  punish 
and  subdue  the  recalcitrant  rebels,  was  virtually  unchecked. 
The  English  had  swept  down  from  Halifax,  taking  Boston,  win- 
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ning  at  Long  Island,  controlling  the  Hudson.  Burgoyne’s  cam- 
paign in  the  north  to  detach  the  New  England  states  at  that 
time  had  all  promise  of  success.  The  English  were  pushing  on 
for  Philadelphia  where  the  treason  Declaration  had  been  signed, 
where  Congress  made  its  headquarters,  where  was  the  largest 
city  of  the  colonies.  If  at  that  time  an  occupation  of  the  city 
could  be  effected,  and  Burgoyne  should  win,  it  was  easily  pos- 
sible that  the  resistance  of  the  patriots  could  have  been  so 
reduced,  and  the  spirit  so  broken,  that  the  whole  outcome  would 
have  been  different.  The  seven  years  of  the  revolution,  could 
easily  then  not  have  been,  and  no  one  can  say  in  what  short  time 
submission  might  have  been  effected  to  the  British  crown.  But 
Burgoyne  did  not  win.  He  surrendered  to  Gates  nearly  6,000 
men;  and  what  a heartening  to  the  American  cause!  It  is  that 
surrender  of  Saratoga,  that  Creasey  ranks  as  one  of  the  fifteen 
decisive  battles  of  the  world;  for  what  followed?  The  Americans 
— handicapped  as  they  were — were  showing  that  they  could 
take  care  of  themselves  and  give  a mighty  good  account  of  them- 
selves; and  France  shortly  after  recognized  their  independence 
and  openly  aided;  as  soon  after  did  Spain.  With  Burgoyne 
crumpled  up,  where  were  Howe  and  Cornwallis?  3,000  miles 
away  from  England;  in  a hostile  mares-nest.  Dependent  upon 
their  fleet  for  supplies,  ammunition  and  sustenance,  with  such 
Tory  aid  as  might  be.  Harassed,  skirmished,  dogged  by  Wash- 
ington; who  within  23  days  of  his  defeat  of  Brandywine,  was 
again  attacking  at  Germantown;  and  who  had  stripped  the 
intervening  country  of  food  under  pain  of  death  to  any  one 
caught  taking  such  to  the  British  in  Philadelphia.  Washington 
might  have  been  short  of  ammunition,  of  supplies,  of  money,  of 
surgeons,  of  everything,  but  there  were  more  ways  than  one  to 
harass  the  enemy.  The  removal  of  millstones,  that  they  could 
grind  no  grain,  was  but  one  of  them. 

Howe  and  his  army  were  in  Philadelphia  September  26th, 
taking  two  weeks  to  get  there  after  his  clear  victory  at  Brandy- 
wine; a distance  of  but  25  miles.  Washington’s  chiefest  aim  now 
was  to  keep  the  British  fleet  away  from  him,  upon  which  Howe 
was  absolutely  dependent.  In  his  instructions  to  the  commanders 
of  the  forts  on  the  river  Washington  said: 


“You  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the  post  with 
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which  you  are  now  intrusted  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
America  and  demands  every  exertion  of  which  you  are 
capable  for  its  security  and  defence.  The  whole  defence 
of  the  Delaware  depends  upon  it,  and  consequently  all  the 
enemy’s  hopes  of  keeping  Philadelphia  and  finally  succeeding 
in  the  present  campaign” 


Again : 

“Without  the  free  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  1 am  confi- 
dent that  General  Howe  will  never  remain  in  Philadelphia.” 

and  the  importance  of  the  matter  was  sufficient  to  warrant  his 
leaving  his  inland  command  and  make  personal  inspection  of  the 
river  forts  early  in  August,  1777. 

In  his  expense  accounts  of  August,  1777,  we  find: 

“Expended  in  a trip  to  examine  Mud  Island,  Red  bank  and 
Billingsport.  60-2/3  Doll.” 

and  in  a very  long  letter  to  Congress,  Washington  gives  his 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several  river  forts  and  his  recom- 
mendations; to  which  Congress,  with  the  Conway  cabal  at  work, 
paid  no  respect. 

In  all  the  correspondence  of  this  period,  the  fort  is  called 
Fort  Mifflin. 

The  British  fleet,  after  conveying  the  transports  and  landing 
the  army  at  the  head  of  Elk — that  is,  Elkton — August  25th,  17 
days  prior  to  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  had  stood  around,  enter- 
ed the  Delaware  and  came  up  the  river  without  obstacle  and 
anchored  off  Chester  October  6th.  There  were  about  fifteen 
men-of-war,  of  all  sizes.  The  “Eagle”  of  64  guns  was  the 
flagship,  with  Lord  Richard  Howe,  Britain’s  ablest  naval  com- 
mander of  the  time,  in  command.  He  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
William  Howe,  in  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  with  him — in 
command  of  the  “Iris” — was  Captain  Cornwallis,  a brother  of  the 
Cornwallis  in  the  field  with  Howe.  The  “Somerset” — 64  guns, 
the  “Augusta” — 64  guns,  and  the  “Experiment”  and  the  “Re- 
nown” were  other  ships  of  the  line  of  50  guns  each,  and  of 
England’s  best.  The  “Augusta”  was  new,  having  been  launched 
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but  a dozen  years  before,  and  had  never  been  in  action.  It  was 
this  force,  mounting  about  470  guns— perhaps  25  to  1 against 
those  of  Fort  Mifflin, — and  with  scores  of  other  vessels,  with  all 
ammunition  and  all  stores,  and  the  might  of  Great  Britain,  that 
bore  down  upon  this  little  mud  fort  of  the  patriots  and  the  earth 
work  at  Red  Banks. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  he  who  writes  but  the  songs 
of  a nation  goes  down  more  engraved  in  history  than  many  of 
more  pretence.  And  we  know  that  in  all  times  and  all  countries, 
the  argot  or  the  slang  of  a nation  or  a verse  or  a jingle  sometimes 
more  aptly  or  tersely  expresses  a situation,  than  all  the  choicer 
words  of  propriety.  And  as  I view  the  situation  just  above 
described,  my  mind  constructs  a rhyme,  that  on  the  surface 
seems  flippant,  and  yet  so  exactly  expresses  the  facts  of  that 
tense  situation,  when  the  British  bulldog  was  proposing  to  grind 
over,  and  obliterate  the  fledgling  American  eagle  that  stood  in  his 
way,  that  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  it.  Howe  was  headed 
for  Philadelphia;  Smith  was  in  command  at  Fort  Mifflin. 

Said  Admiral  Howe  to  Colonel  Smith,  “I’m  going  up  to  Phil.” 

Said  Colonel  Smith  to  Admiral  Howe,  “Yes  like  hell  you  will!” 

Said  Admiral  Howe  to  Colonel  Smith,  “I’M  GOING  UP  TO 
PHIL.” 

Said  Colonel  Smith  to  Admiral  Howe,  “O’ER  OUR  DEAD 
BODIES  YOU  WILL!” 

And  that  was  the  fact  and  that  was  the  spirit;  for  it  is  said  that 
the  greatest  percentage  of  loss  in  any  battle  of  the  larger  actions 
of  the  revolutions,  attached  to  those  who  disputed  the  way,  and 
occurred  in  this  spot  where  we  stand. 

The  chiefest  weakness  of  the  fort  was  in  the  rear,  and 
Montresor — now  with  the  British  forces  and  assailing  the  very 
works  that  he  planned  and  started  six  years  before, — as  chief 
engineer,  promptly  started  to  erect  several  land  batteries,  back 
of  the  fort  on  the  shore.  But  the  Americans  had  anticipated 
that, — as  had  Washington  in  his  extended  letters  as  to  means  of 
defense, — and  the  dykes  had  been  cut  and  the  adjacent  low  lands 
were  so  flooded,  that  it  took  a month’s  time, — according  to 
Galloway,-  to  repair  them.  Galloway  was  a prominent  Philadel- 
phia citizen.  He  had  been  speaker  of  the  House  and  held  other 
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offices,  but  lie  was  a Tory  who  went  over  to  the  British,  and 
later  was  a severe  critic  of  their  acts  and  failures.  However,  by 
October  7th  a battery  was  erected  in  the  rear  on  Province  Island 
with  six  guns,  commanding  the  fort.  Three  days  later  another 
was  set  up.  The  Americans  not  unmindful  of  this,  watching 
sharply,  of  course,  seized  an  opportunity,  and  making  a sally, 
captured  some  60  men  at  one  of  these  batteries, — a fine  evidence 
of  the  spirit  and  determination  that  empowered  them.  By  the 
14th  another  battery  was  set  up,  and  still  later,  still  more,  until 
ultimately  six  batteries,  carrying  18  guns,  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  fleet,  were  installed  for  pounding  the  fort  from  the  west. 

By  the  18th  came  the  news  of  Burgoynes  surrender;  and  the 
rejoicing  and  the  inspiriting  effect  on  the  American  forces  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 

Howe  was  about  ready  now  to  force  the  passage,  and  his 
plan  was  to  make  a land  attack  on  Fort  Mercer  and  a combined 
attack  on  Fort  Mifflin.  On  the  evening  of  October  21st,  therefore, 
Court  Dunop,  a brave  and  zealous  Hassian  officer,  with  a force 
of  about  2,000  men,  crossed  over  to  Jersey,  and  next  day  attacked 
Fort  Mercer.  Of  the  brilliant  defence  there,  by  about  one-fifth 
the  number,  under  Colonel  Greene,  of  Dunop’s  disastrous  defeat, 
retreat,  and  his  own  death,  I need  not  here  dwell.  The  monument 
that  is  visible  from  here,  60  feet  high,  erected  by  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  in  1906,  is  the  present  record  of  and  tribute  to  that  bright 
spot  in  the  conflict  on  the  Delaware. 

On  the  same  day,  October  22nd,  Howe  sent  several  of  his 
best  ships  against  Fort  Mifflin,  and  the  land  batteries  opened  on 
it  in  the  rear.  That  engagement  was  but  a prelude.  It  lasted 
all  the  forenoon.  The  new  “Augusta”  grounded,  either  caught 
fire  or  was  set  on  fire  by  a red  hot  shot  from  the  fort  and  was 
burned,  her  magazine  exploded  with  such  terrific  force  that  it 
was  heard  and  remarked  for  twenty-five  miles  inland.  Elizabeth 
Drinker  in  her  journal  speaks  of  it;  Pain  in  a letter  to  Franklin 
says,  “we  were  stunned  with  a report  as  loud  as  a peal  from  a 
hundred  cannon  at  once,”  and  he  was  15  miles  distant.  Several 
windows  were  broken  at  the  American  Army  headquarters,  20 
miles  away.  The  “Merlin,”  another  though  smaller  vessel  of  18 
guns,  grounded  and  was  burned. 

With  these  two  vessels  lost,  and  Dunop’s  repulse,  Howe 
found  things  not  going  his  way;  and  that  passing  by  direct 
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attack  these  cursed  little  mud  forts,  as  he  is  recorded  as  describ- 
ing them,  equipped  with  half  clothed  men,  and  limited  arms  and 
ammunition,  was  not  as  easy  as  he  had  expected  with  the  result 
that  he  laid  off  about  a fortnight,  proceeded  more  cautiously, 
and  made  still  further  preparations  for  a regular  siege  by  addi- 
tional batteries  on  shore  and  the  equipping  of  the  East  Indiaman, 
the  “Vigilant,”  etc.,  as  a floating  battery  to  assail  also  in  the 
rear  (Lord  knows;  as  though  they  hadn’t  enough  guns  already!) 
It  was  November  9th  before  the  final  bombardment  began. 

And  what  were  conditions  in  the  fort,  meanwhile?  A grow- 
ing shortage  of  ammunition,  from  the  firing  and  engagements 
so  far;  men  without  shoes  and  clothing.  As  far  back  as  August, 
General  Varnum,  who  was  in  general  command  of  the  entire 
Delaware  operations,  under  Washington,  with  headquarters  at 
Woodbury,  writes  of  his  men: 

“The  naked  situation  of  the  troops  when  observed  parading 
for  duty  is  sufficient  to  extort  the  tears  of  compassion  from 
every  human  being.  There  are  not  two  in  five  who  have  a shoe, 
stocking,  or  so  much  as  breeches  to  render  them  decent.” 

And  Colonel  Smith  writes  October  26th: 

“Received  fifty  blankets,  fifty  shoes,  four  coats,  one  vest, 
four  breeches,  and  two  great  coats  for  my  poor  ragged  fellows, 
now  chiefly  without  breeches,  who  are  obliged  to  turn  out  before 
day,  perhaps  may  soon  be  obliged  to  be  so  all  night.” 

And  this  was  not  from  being  hemmed  in  and  no  communication, 
but  from  insufficient  supplies  furnished  the  army.  It  is  true  that 
Howe  was  in  Philadelphia  and  there  was  no  approach  to  the  fort 
from  Pennsylvania;  but  the  stars  and  stripes  were  still  flying  from 
the  unreduced  and  valorious  Fort  Mercer  at  Red  Bank,  with 
which  there  was  constant  communication.  What  supplies  were 
available,  came  over  from  there  in  boats  in  the  night  and  the 
wounded  were  sent  away  in  the  same  way. 

The  command  of  Fort  Mifflin  up  to  this  time  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Baron  d’Arendt,  of  the  German  regiment  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  Of  his  knowledge  and  experience,  Washington 
thought  well — but  it  is  a question  as  to  how  well  d’Arendt  got 
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along  with  some  of  the  others.  However,  on  October  29th  he 
became  ill  and  was  sent  to  Jersey  by  the  surgeon.  Before  leaving 
he  carefully  instructed  Colonel  Sam’l  Smith,  who  succeeded  him 
in  command,  as  well  as  Major  de  Fleury,  Colonel  Samuel  Smith, 
who,  then  at  the  age  of  but  25,  had  such  a responsibility,  was 
a Baltimorean,  who  served  throughout  the  Revolution,  and  after- 
wards in  many  military  and  civil  capacities  and  with  distinction. 
The  stuff  that  was  in  him  is  indicated  by  his  leading,  in  later  life, 
in  1835,  and  at  the  age  of  83,  and  when  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  a 
citizens  force,  and  successfully  quelling  riots  and  mob  rule  that 
had  broken  out.  His  portrait,  by  Peale,  is  in  Independence  Hall, 
and  in  the  background  is  indicated  the  Fort  Mifflin  action,  where 
for  his  services  Congress  later  voted  him  a sword. 

DeFleury  was  an  active  and  brave  French  officer,  who  had 
been  with  the  army  at  Brandywine,  where  his  horse  was  killed, 
and  to  whom  Congress  voted  another  horse,  in  recognition  of 
his  gallantry  there.  He  was  in  the  thick  again  at  Germantown, 
and  at  Stony  Point  with  Wayne  was  the  first  of  the  assaulting 
party  over  the  ramparts,  and  received  from  Congress  a silver 
medal  for  his  gallantry.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  plans 
of  the  fort,  as  it  then  was.  Several  sketches  of  it  by  him  are 
in  the  “Sparks  papers”  of  Cornell  University  Library. 

I should  also  refer  to  further  aids  to  the  defence  of  the  fort, 
in  the  shape  of  several  lines  of  chevaux  de  f rise,  or  sunken 
sharpened  timbers,  that  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river 
to  hinder  the  British  ships  advancing.  The  British  broke  through 
the  lower  line  at  an  early  date,  and  the  balance  do  not  seem  to 
have  seriously  hindered  the  enemy’s  operations;  and  in  fact  to 
have  acted  against  the  interest  of  the  Americans;  for  an  unantici- 
pated result  came  from  their  presence.  The  choking  of  the 
channel,  diverted  the  current  through  the  back  channel,  and  thus, 
deepening,  in  time  afforded  greater  opportunity  to  the  British, 
to  have  vessels  there,  than  would  otherwise  have  happened.  It 
has  been  asked  why  this  back  channel  had  not  been  entirely 
closed  off;  and  some  hold  that  one  Robert  Whyte,  who  was  one 
of  three  charged  with  the  proper  attention  to  such,  and  who  soon 
was  active  with  the  English,  was  in  fact  a traitor,  purposely  left 
this  open,  advised  them  of  it,  and  by  his  treachery, — second  only 
to  Arnold’s, — largely  contributed  to  the  final  reduction  of  the  fort 
by  the  British.  Wallace  in  his  book  goes  into  this  at  length. 
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The  “Pennsylvania  Navy”  is  also  to  be  remembered.  This 
was  a fleet  of  miscellaneous  craft,  from  hand  rowed  barges  or 
galleys  to  sloops,  and  a brig  and  one  or  two  large  vessels.  But 
the  pity  of  it  was,  that  while  this  was  on  paper  a considerable 
force,  there  were  not  enough  men  to  man  these  vessels  adaquate- 
ly.  The  command  was  in  the  hands  of  Commodore  John  Hazel- 
wood; of  whom  all  reports  speak  well,  (His  portrait  by  Peale 
also  is  in  Independence  Hall)  and  he  in  his  letters  complained  ol 
being  but  half  manned;  that  had  he  had  250  more  men,  all  would 
have  gone  well  or  very  differently.  As  a matter  of  fact,  at  the 
time  of  the  final  and  most  serious  engagement,  there  seem  to  have 
been  in  action  only  two  floating  batteries,  a dozen  galleys  and 
a few  armed  boats.  The  assistance  rendered  by  this  extempor- 
ized river  navy  was  but  scant,  and  made  but  little  difference  in 
the  final  result. 

Howe  finally  was  ready  for  another  attack  to  reduce,  silence, 
and  get  by  this  pcstiferious  Fort  Mifflin,  for  no  attention  was 
being  paid  to  Fort  Mercer,  and  this  began  on  November  9th.  On 
that  day,  six  of  the  fort  guns  were  dismounted,  three  of  the  block- 
house guns  injured,  and  much  structural  damage  was  done.  The 
next  day  13  inch  mortars  joined  in  the  cannonade,  and  the 
bombs  from  these  did  much  damage,  both  to  the  fort  walls 
and  in  killing  and  wounding  its  defenders.  And  there  was  but 
little  let  up,  as  the  firing  was  kept  up  even  through  the  night,  to 
prevent  usual  night  repairs.  Next  day  a shell  blew  up  the  central 
blockhouse.  Part  of  the  sides  of  the  fort  were  fallen  in;  the 
situation  was  getting  dire.  It  is  said  that  Smith  even  waded 
out  in  the  water  to  urge  Hazelwood  to  come  in  at  close  quarters 
with  the  fleet:  to  his  assistance;  but  without  avail.  That  night 
as  Smith  was  writing  a report,  two  stacks  of  chimneys  were 
struck,  and  falling  on  him,  knocked  him  senseless.  He  was  sent 
to  Red  Bank  in  a boat.  deFlcury,  too,  was  injured,  but  stuck  on. 
Captain  Treat  was  killed  by  a bursting  bomb;  and  other  officers 
were  wounded.  Meanwhile,  the  weather  had  come  off  very  cold, 
and  storm  and  exposure  compounded  the  difficulties  of  the  little 
band  at  bay.  A council  of  war  was  held  in  Farnums  headquarters 
at  night  at  Woodbury,  and  Colonel  Simeon  Thayer  of  Rhode 
Island  having  volunteered  to  assume  command  of  the  shattered 
garrison,  he  was  instantly  sent  there,  taking  charge  on  the  12th. 
A hundred  men  were  sent  as  reinforcements.  That  day,  the 
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British  knocked  down  the  last  of  the  blockhouses,  and  the  net 
position  of  the  Americans  was  reduced  to  almost  no  shelter  for 
either  offensive  or  defensive  work,  and  but  a few  guns  yet  re- 
maining that  they  could  fire.  The  number  of  men  then  was 
about  290.  On  the  14th  there  was  some  firing,  and  on  the  15th 
the  grand  finale  was  started  by  the  British.  They  managed  to 
work  the  “Vigilant”  up  the  back  chanel  to  a point  almost  against 
the  fort,  and  where  she  could  be  but  little  reached  from  the  fort. 
She  had  16  cannon  at  almost  point-blank  short  range;  forty 
riflemen  were  in  the  masts,  to  pick  off  gunners  in  the  fort  as 
fast  as  they  appeared.  Her  yard  arms  seemed  to  almost  over- 
hand the  fort;  grenades  could  be  thrown  from  them  into  it. 
Think  now  of  the  situation,  the  “Virgilant”  picking  off  men 
like  rabbits  coming  out  of  a warren.  Six  land  batteries,  mounting 
18  guns  also  battering  down  from  the  rear.  A continuous 
bombardment  from  the  fleet  in  front,  that  lasted  without  cessation 
all  day.  While  the  32-pounder  in  the  front  is  said  to  have  struck 
the  “Vigilant”  fourteen  times,  it  was  yet  without  avail,  and  her 
broadside  soon  deduced  the  fort  completely.  The  guns  that  were 
left  were  dismounted  and  the  carriages  ripped  up,  the  parapet 
demolished,  the  platforms  torn  up  the  woodwork  burned.  By 
one  o’clock  the  American  ammunition,  moreover,  was  exhausted, 
and  there  was  nothing  with  which  to  fire  to  boot.  No  response 
then  came  from  the  fort,  and  all  the  men  who  were  left  could 
do  was  to  conceal  themselves  as  best  they  could  to  avoid  being 
shot  by  the  riflemen  in  the  topmasts  but  300  feet  away.  The 
place  was  no  longer  tenable.  It  had  been  shot  and  blown  and 
literally  pounded  to  pieces.  There  was  no  longer  bravery  in 
staying  there  under  the  circumstances.  It  became  dark  early, 
fortunately,  without  any  landing  being  attempted  yet  by  the 
British.  That  night  Thayer  sent  to  Red  Bank  in  the  boats  all 
the  wounded  and  valuables  that  he  could,  and  at  two  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  set  fire  to  what  was  left,  and  with 
the  last  forty  men,  left  the  fort,  and  went  over  to  Red  Bank. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  flying. 

The  next  morning,  the  British  took  possession  amidst  a 
scene  of  wreckage  and  desolation.  Every  cannon  was  dis- 
mounted and  stained  with  blood.  Never  were  orders  to  defend 

to  the  last  better  carried  out.  Fort  Mercer  was  evacuated  three 

% 

days  later,  the  river  was  free,  and  the  british  ships  were  at  the 
wharves  of  Philadelphia. 
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Of  the  numbers  in  the  garrison,  from  time  to  time,  there  seem 
to  have  been  between  three  and  four  hundred.  The  American 
loss  appears  to  have  been  in  killed  and  wounded  about  250. 
I have  only  lightly  touched  upon  the  conditions  within  the  fort — 
there  are  many  pages  of  descriptive  detail,  that  were  then  written, 
that  might  be  quoted.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it 
obvious  that  the  defence  of  Fort  Mifflin  was  against  fearful  odds, 
and  was  scarcely  even  a forlorn  hope,  when  these  odds  were 
remembered.  Of  its  defence  Washington  wrote  Congress: 

“The  defence  will  ever  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  garrison.  The  works  were  entirely  beaten 
down,  every  piece  of  cannon  dismounted,  and  one  of  the  enemy’s 
ships  was  so  near  that  she  threw  grenades  into  the  fort  and 
killed  men  upon  the  platform  from  her  tops  before  they  quitted 
the  island.” 

General  Knox  wrote  it  was  “as  gallant  as  is  to  be  found  in 
history.” 

A citizen  wrote: 

“The  fort  was  like  a riddle  before  the  garrison  left  it.  The 
fire  lasted  twelve  hours  without  an  intermission.”  No  troops 
ever  behaved  with  better  firmness. 

Laurens  wrote  his  father. 

“The  fort  has  done  infinitely  more  than  was  expected  of  it.” 

And  while  the  fort  was  taken,  yet  in  many  respects,  it  accom- 
plished its  purpose.  It  so  delayed  the  British  that  it  was  taken 
too  late  to  do  other  than  quarter  in  Philadelphia  for  the  winter. 

Said  one  British  officer: 

“The  obstinate  resistance  made  at  Mud  Island  has  broken 
the  campaign.” 

Morton,  a loyalist,  wrote: 

“By  American  perseverance  and  the  fort’s  situation  a British 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  a fleet  of  300  sail  had  been 
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detained  in  its  operations  nearly  seven  weeks  by  a power  far 
inferior  and  which  had  always  seemed  contemptible.” 

Nothing  but  a showy  and  unprofitable  success  had  been 
gained  by  the  British;  the  active  work  of  the  campaign  was 
forced  to  a close  by  a severe  winter  setting  in,  and  about  the 
most  that  the  enemy  secured  was  an  agreeable  city  in  which  to 
spend  the  winter,  and  nothing  had  been  accomplished  of  moment 
in  the  subduing  of  the  rebels.  That  is  what  little  old  Fort  Mifflin 
and  its  gallant  defenders  effected. 

After  the  evaction  of  the  city  by  the  British  the  18th.  of  June, 
following,  1778, — Colonel  Bull  was  sent  to  Mud  Island  with 
workmen  and  laborers  to  repair  the  banks  and  sluices  and  com- 
plete barricks  sufficient  for  fifty  men.  It  was  occupied  by 
various  officers  with  small  numbers  of  men  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  steps  were  taken  to  restore 
the  fort  and  on  September  4,  1793,  the  state  appropriated  $5,000 
for  repairing  it.  Peter  Charles  L’Enfant,  an  eminent  French 
engineer  who  laid  out  the  city  of  Washington,  was  invited  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  best  scheme  of  reconstruction.  It  is  stated 
that  he  was  the  engineer  for  the  fort,  in  1794,  but  he  was  occu- 
pied and  entangled  in  troubles  in  Washington,  and  there  seems 
nothing  to  show  that  he  had  actively  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  the  fort  a few  years  later.  The  credit  lather  attaches,  clearly, 
to  Major  Louis  deTousard,  who  really  laid  out  and  built  the  new 
fort.  Tousard  was  a French  military  engineer  of  great  ability 
and  of  distinguished  and  varied  career  and  as  the  designer  of 
some  of  the  most  important  sea  coast  forts  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  and  as  the  man  of  unusual  attainments  and  skill, 
and  as  one  who  finally  served  his  adopted  country  and  of  whom 
but  little  is  now  remembered,  a brief  sketch  of  his  career  is  both 
appropriate  and  of  interest. 

Anne  Louis  de  Tousard  was  born  in  France  in  1749,  and 
after  a military  career  there  of  prominence  was  assigned  to  join 
the  French  forces  in  America,  where  he  was  attached  to  Lafay- 
ette’s staff  as  chief  of  Artillery.  Arriving  April  20th.  1777  at 
Portsmouth — and  incidentally  commended  by  Franklin — he  par- 
ticipated at  Brandywine  and  at  Germantown  and  at  Barren  Hill. 
He  was  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  Monmouth.  Later,  in  the  battle 
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of  Rhode  Island  near  Newport,  on  August  28th.  1778,  while 
leading  a charge  to  capture  a piece  of  artillery,  his  horse  was 
shot  from  under  him  and  his  right  arm  so  shattered  that  it  was 
amputated.  There  is  a tradition  that  when  given  the  choice  of 
six  months  being  out  of  action,  in  an  effort  to  save  the  arm,  or 
of  only  six  weeks  if  it  were  amputated,  he  said  “Amputate” 
Lafayette  especially  commended  him  to  Washington;  and  Con- 
gress, October  27th.  ’78  brevetted  him  Leiut.  Colonel  and 
awarded  him  a pension  of  $30.00  a month  for  life.  President 
Laurens,  in  communicating  this  action  to  him,  said:  “Your  dis- 

play of  courage  and  gallantry  upon  that  occasion  has  gained  you 
the  highest  applause  and  insures  immortal  honor  to  your  name” 
and  referred  as  well  to  “your  martial  spirit,  your  military  talents 
and  your  service  in  the  American  army”. 

Tousard  once  journeyed  to  Albany  in  the  depth  of  winter 
snows  and  a comment  as  to  a small  inn  near  Great  Barrington, 
shows  some  of  the  travel  condition  in  those  days.  He  says: 
“We  all  slept  in  the  kitchen — masters,  servants,  girls,  strangers, 
dogs,  one  pig,  two  cats,  and  a parrot”.  He  became  a member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinati  in  1784;  he  was  decorated  by  Louis 
XVI  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  in  ’79  and  was  made  a major 
of  the  French  Artillery  1780  and  honorably  retired  for  the  time 
being  in  1781. 

Then  he  went  to  San  Domingo  in  the  French  Service,  where, 
being  charged  by  the  opposition,  with  certain  disloyalties,  he  was 
arrested  and  was  confined  in  Paris  late  in  1792.  For  this  he 
wrote  a spirited  defence— which  David  Hunpreys  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  that  year  under  the  title  of  “Justification”  of  Louis 
Tousard”:  33  pages.  In  it,  Tousard  opens  by  saying  that  having 
lost  one  arm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  little  did  he  think  that  the 
other  would  ever  be  engaged  in  defending  his  own  loyalty  and 
freedom.  He  was  happily  released  Feb.  4th.  1793  and  in  two 
months  or  so,  again  sailed  for  the  United  States  where  he  bought 
a farm  near  Wilmington,  where  his  first  wife  Mary  Frances 
Regina  Joubert  died  in  July  1794  at  the  age  of  29  and  was  buried 
and  where  in  May  1795  he  was  married  to  his  second  wife  Anna 
Geddes.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  daughters  who  were  the 
maternal  ancestors,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Stocker  family  of  this 
city,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  late  Colonel  Edward  Morrell  of 
this  city. 
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In  Apiil  1795  we  find  him  back  in  military  service  with  a 
commission  signed  by  Washington  as  Major,  1st.  Reg’t.  U.  S. 
Artillery  & Engineers  and  in  1800  he  was  promoted  to  Lieut. 
Colonel  commandant  2nd.  Reg’t  U.  S.  Artillery  & Engineers  and 
in  December  of  that  year  he  was  also  made  Inspector  of  Artillery. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  his  talents  as  a fortification  engineer 
were  recognized  particularily,  and  he  was  summoned  to  re- 
construct Fort  Mifflin,  by  the  war  department,  in  a letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  James  McHenry,  as  follows: 

War  office,  Aug.  2nd  1797. 

“Sir; 

You  will  please  repair  to  Fort  Mifflin,  River  Delaware,  and 
give  your  attention  to  the  following  objects — 

It  being  contemplated  to  finish  the  fort  on  the  plan  projected 
b.V  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rochfontaine,  provided  upon  a review  of 
the  points  on  which  it  may  be  most  exposed  to  attack,  and  all 
circumstances  relative  to  its  defence,  it  should  be  found  the  best 
and  most  economical.  You  will  be  pleased  to  apply  to  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  for  the  plan,  and  report  your  opinion  of  it; 
and  should  you  think  any  alterations  proper,  report  them  also, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  sum  which  it  will  require  to 
finish  the  whole. 

I am  Sir,  respectfully 

Your  obedient  Serv’t 

James  McHenry.” 

Major  Lewis  Tousard. 

Tousard  promptly  obeyed,  and  soon  after  getting  to  Fort 
Mifflin,  found  there,  a lot  of  live  oak  timber,  that  Joshua 
Humphreys  had  stored  for  use  in  the  navy  yard,  at  Southwark, 
a little  further  up  the  river,  where  as  Constructor  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  he  was  building  some  of  the  old  time  first 
U.  S.  frigates.  Tousard  used  a few  pieces  of  this  timber,  for  gun 
mounts  which  iesulted  in  a vigorous  protest  by  Humphreys  and 
this  letter  from  McHenry: 

“Sir; — 

It  having  been  presented  to  me  that  the  workmen  at  the  Fort 
have  taken  some  of  the  live  oak  deposited  there  for  the  Navy  of 
the  U.  S.  and  cut  it  up  for  purposes  for  which  it  has  not  been 
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destined,  I have  to  regret  that  such  practices  be  expressly  forbid- 
den and  that  you  issue  the  most  peremptory  and  positive  orders 
for  its  preservation  and  against  its  being  taken  or  used  for  any 
purpose  whatever: 

I am  Sir 

Your  most  obt.  & Humb.  Servt. 

James  McHenry. 


Major  Tousard. 


To  which  Tousard  replied  that  the  workmen  were  not  at 
fault;  that  the  timber  had  been  used  by  his  orders;  that  the 
quantity  however  was  inconsiderable  and  that  his  sole  purpose 
had  been  only  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  United  States;  but 
that  however,  he  wouldn’t  do  it  again. 

Later,  he  ran  into  more  trouble,  by  using  some  teams  there, 
of  which  he  was  the  owner,  on  the  fortification  work.  He  was 
told  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  regulations,  that  forbade  an 
officer  having  any  interest  in  any  work  being  conducted;  to 
which  Tousard  replied  that  it  was  unwitting,  as  on  the  other 
side,  such  was  not  considered  wrong  practice;  but  with  the 
invariable  acquescence  to  authority,  the  code,  and  discipline 
that  was  a marked  characteristic,  he  at  once  stopped;  and  he 
was  given  time  to  sell  his  team  without  loss  as  it  was  recognized 
that  his  violation  had  been  technical  only,  and  in  no  measure 
against  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

While  constructing  the  present  fort,  another  letter  to 
Tousard,  shows  that  “official  visits  of  inspection”  at  the  week 
end,  and  including  a dinner,  are  not  confined  to  present  times. 
McHenry  writes,  April  10th  1798: 

“Dear  Sir: 

The  Committee  of  defence,  consisting  of  seven  Members 
have  just  informed  me  that  they  wish  to,  visit  the  Fort  on  Satur- 
day. I have  promised  to  accompany  them.  You  will  be  pleased 
to  order  the  boat  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  Hospital  Landing  at  1 1 
o’clock  on  that  day.  As  it  is  probable  they  may  stay  to  take 
a slight  dinner  and  you  may  not  be  prepared,  1 will  request  Mrs. 
McHenry  to  get  cooked  a ham  and  a pair  of  fowls  which  I 
shall  bring  with  me  to  help  you  out. 

Yours, 

James  McHenry.” 
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The  naval  commanders  of  the  day,  had  contact  with  Fort 
Mifflin,  as  well.  We  find  that  doughty  and  distinguished  Irish- 
man, John  Barry,  also  called  the  father  of  the  United  States 
navy — along  with  Joshua  Humphreys — sending  to  the  fort  for 
twelve  12  pounder  shot;  and  Stephen  Decatur,  the  elder,  lined 
up  for  action  one  time,  along  side  the  fort,  in  June  1798.  Some 
French  vessels  arrived  from  Port  au  Prince  with  yellow  fever 
aboard,  and  you  will  remember  that  this  was  a dread  scourge, 
with  which  there  was  little  temporizing.  In  some  way  or  other, 
the  sailors  threatened  to  assault  the  fort  and  attack  the  city. 
The  fort  was  scarcely  completed,  but  Tousard  hastily  recruited 
a garrison  from  the  city,  mounted  two  guns  on  the  ramparts, 
and  directed  Decatur  to  stand  by,  so  as  to  sweep  their  decks 
with  guns  of  his  ship,  the  “Delaware”  and  by  such  show  of 
prepardness,  happily  the  episode  passed  by  without  a bloodshed. 

In  August  1798  in  a letter,  speaks  of,  “the  works  I am  com- 
pleting at  Fort  Mifflin”,  and  this  and  what  I have  related  con- 
clusively show  that  he  was  the  actual  engineer,  who  finally 
checked  up  and  completed  the  fortification,  with  which  L’Enfant 
and  Rochfontaine  had  only  dealt  in  the  preliminary  way.  His 
ability  in  such  work  was  so  recognized  that  he  was  soon  taken 
from  his  command  at  Fort  Mifflin,  and  put  in  charge  of  the 
completion  of  the  principal  defences  of  the  Eastern  Harbors, 
transferring  his  headquarters  to  the  new  arsenal  at  Frankford 
(?)  then  started.  Here  amongst  other  items  we  find  him  planting 
elms,  Lombardy  poplars  and  horse  chestnuts  from  the  garden  of 
John  Bratram.  About  this  time  he  speaks  of  “the  plans  I have 
presented  to  be  executed  at  Baltimore”.  These  were  for  Fort 
McHenry  as  a result  no  doubt  of  orders  as  to  that  place  as 
follows: 

Sir: 

You  are  required  to  repair  to  Baltimore  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  and  in  conjunction  with  Oliver  De  Lyrets,  temporary 
Engineer,  view  the  existing  works  at  Whetstone  Point,  and  lav 
down  a plan  and  furnish  a estimate,  as  correct  as  possible,  of  the 
expense  of  such  addition  thereto  as  may  be  considered  absolutely 
indespensible  to  the  protection  of  the  City  and  Harbor,  against 
any  sudden  attack  from  enemy’s  ships  of  War,  or  coup  de  main 
from  a small  land  force”,  these  plans  were  carried  out  by  one 
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Foncin  and  others,  but  under  his  inspection,  for  he  examined 
and  reported  upon  the  works,  when  pretty  well  completed,  in 
August  1800,  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  had  to  do  also  with 
Fort  Summer  at  Portland,  Maine;  and  with  Marblehead,  as  per 
this  letter: 


Sir: 


Oct.  20th.  1798. 


It  has  been  represented  that  the  Town  and  Harbor  of 
Marblehead,  are  among  the  most  exposed  in  the  United  States; 
and  that  certain  works  formerly  commenced  on  a proper  site, 
may  and  ought  to  be  repaired  and  completed.  I verbally  desire 
you,  before  your  departure  for  Newport,  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity, to  proceed  thence  to  Marblehead,  view  the  existing  works 
and  report  as  well,  the  repairs  necessary,  as  a plan  for  completing 
them”. 


One  of  his  most  important  assignments  was  to  Newport: 


u 


Sir: 


August  9th.  ’98 


Letters  from  Captain  Littlefield  Commandant  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island  and  others  have  induced  me  to  contemplate  erect- 
ing, for  the  defence  of  that  City  and  Harbor,  a small  battery 
on  Brenton  Point  and  a regular  fortification  on  Taminy  Hill, 
orders  have  already  been  given  to  complete  the  work  on  Goat 
Island. 

You  are  therefore  required  to  repair  to  Newport  where  you 
will  view  the  ground  and  fix  upon  the  proper  sites  for  the  works 
I have  mentioned,  etc”. 


For  this  he  was  allowed  the  munificent  sum  of  $2.00  a day 
for  expenses  and  stage  hire  coming  and  going  and  a horse  “if 
necessary”  to  visit  the  ground  and  lay  out  the  works.  This  most 
important  post  was  completed  duly,  and  was  dedicated  on  July 
4th.  1799  and  in  the  cermonies  Tousard  is  credited  with  the 
following  speech,  admirable  in  brevity  as  well  as  other  ways: 

“Citizens” 

Happy  to  improve  every  occasion  to  testify  my  veneration 
for  that  highly  distinguished  citizen  who  presides  over  the 


government  of  the  United  States,  1 have  solicited  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  name  this  fortress,  Fort  Adams.  He  has  gratified  my 
desire.  1 hope  that  the  brave  Officers  and  soldiers  who  are  and 
shall  be  honored  with  its  defence,  will  by  valor  and  good  conduct 
render  ii  worthy  of  its  name,  which  1 herewith  proclaim  “Fort 
Adams”. 

Still  another  work  of  the  highest  importance  entrusted  to 
him  was  Fort  Independence,  on  Castle  Island,  Boston,  which 
about  a year  later,  he  supervised,  and  which  happily  has  as  also 
Fort  McHenry  in  Baltimore — been  transferred  to  the  local  City 
Parks  system,  thus  ensuring  a permanent  memorial  preservation 
of  such  monument  to  Tousards  skill,  as  well  as  a fine  example 
of  the  state  of  the  fortification  art  of  that  period. 

About  1801  Tousard  was  transferred  to  the  newly  begun 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  he  had  much  to  do  with 
the  organization  and  formation  of  that  then  infant  institution. 
While  there  he  undertook  to  secure  a new  waiter  for  the  wife 
of  the  commandant,  1 think,  writing: 

“The  gratitude  of  the  lady  and  an  accomplished  young 
daughter  may  be  counted  upon.  He  ought  to  be  used  to  horses, 
and  be  sober  and  as  little  impudent  as  possible,  he  being  to  live 
with  Ladies”. 

A year  later  Tousard  lost  his  position,  being  honorably 
discharged  in  a reduction  and  reconstruction  army  scheme. 
Perhaps  his  foreign  nationality  was  against  him.  But  this  did 
not  occur  without  a vigorous  protest  from  the  “Washington 
Federalist”  of  4/20/1802,  at  the  loosing  of”  a faithful  brave 
officer,  an  able  tactician  and  skillful  engineer”.  Returning  to 
France  he  received  from  the  French  government  a pension  of 
2000  francs  and  before  long  was  occupying  himself  in  the  writing 
of  his  celebrated  treatise  “The  American  Artillerists  Companion”, 
which  was  published,  in  the  most  perfect  English — as  character- 
ized Tousard  throughout — in  the  United  States  in  1809.  The 
two  octavo  volumes  had  95  pages  of  introduction  and  1216  pages 
of  text  and  there  was  a quarto  third  volume  with  67  plates.  And 
it  is  little  short  of  extraordinary,  when  one  remembers  that  this 
entire  matter  was  written,  many  of  the  plates  drawn,  and  some 
of  them  engraved  by  him,  with  a single  left  hand  only.  He  stated 
that  the  work  was  primarily  started  at  the  request  of  Washington 
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(of  whom  he  was  a consistent  and  great  admirer)  who  had 
deplored  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject, 
to  make  available  in  English,  the  knowledge  of  the  French  mili- 
tary engineers,  noted  for  their  skill.  The  subscribers  to  this 
work  included  President  Madison,  ex-President  Jefferson,  the 
War  Department — 20  copies,  the  Navy  Department — 20  copies, 
Lafayette,  5 copies,  and  over  300  others  of  the  very  best  names 
of  military  men  and  citizens  of  the  day.  The  book  is  far  from  a 
theoretical  work,  being  packed  with  detail  of  the  most  minute 
and  practical  sort,  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  fortification  and 
military  practice  of  the  period;  and  in  plate  we  find  a picture 
of  an  “Air  Furnace  (as  constructed  at  Fort  Mifflin)  for  heating 
balls.”  (Red  hot  cannon  balls.) 

A few  years  later — 1811,  Tousard  served  as  French  consul 
for  about  four  years  at  New  Orleans,  and  returning  to  France, 
in  1817,  soon  after,  there  died,  and  was  buried  in  Pere  la  Chaise. 

Such  was  the  man,  whose  splendid  career,  in  the  service  of 
these  United  States  I make  no  apology  for  recounting — who  was 
the  builder  of  Fort  Mifflin.  Brave;  skilled;  painstaking;  loyal; 
obedient;  hard  working;  seemingly  admirable  in  every  way, 
was  this  son  of  France,  who  yet  spent  his  life  in  our  cause. 
Nor  was  modesty  omitted  in  his  make-up,  if  one  can  judge  by 
the  two  inscription  tablets  that  bear  his  name  in  Fort  Mifflin,  of 
extraordinarily  small  size, — but  by  13j4"  of  white  marble, 

scarcely  larger  than  letter  head.  These  are  alike;  one  being  over 
the  inside  of  the  entrance  gate,  and  the  other  over  the  north  sally 
port,  they  read 


FR.  A.D.MDCCXCVI1I. 

JOHN  ADAMS.  Pdt.  U.  S. 

James  M.  Henry  Sry.  of  WAR. 
on  the  Plan  of  Major  Lewis  Toufard. 


Here  the  anglized  “Lewis”  appears  as  in  the  “Justification”  in 
lieu  of  the  French  “Louis” — and  with  the  old  style  “f”  in  place 
of  the  “s”;  and  the  rank  of  Major.  At  this  time  he  was  51. 
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No  plan  of  the  fort  appears  to  be  known  now  as  of  1798 
when  laid  out  by  1 ousard,  but  there  were  no  material  changes 
in  the  first  few  years  and  a plan  drawn  shortly  after  the  war  of 
1812  undoubtedly  shows — and  clearly,- — the  fortification  and 
buildings  as  first  erected.  (No.  47-5;  File  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Washington).  The  present  headquarters,  the  men’s 
quarters,  the  two-story  officers’  quarters  (erected  in  1814) 
and  the  new  brick  guard  house  “including  a place  of  confine- 
ment’’ (erected  in  1816)  appear,  as  well  as  the  old  original  maga- 
zine. This  was  a brick  structure  with  a gable  roof,  heavily 
earthed  over,  about  28  by  35  feet  with  a room  or  ammunition 
chamber  within,  that  stood  just  south  of  the  officers’  head- 
quarters, and  was  pulled  down  when  replaced  by  the  new  maga- 
zine of  1868.  Several  frame  buildings  also  appear,  long  since 
removed. 

In  a report  by  Major  General  S.  Babcock  to  Colonel  W.  K. 
Armistead,  Comm’d’t  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated  Newcastle,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1820,  is  probably  the  most  concise  description  of  the 
fort  as  first  built,  now  extant: 


“Sir: — 

Fort  Mifflin  situated  on  the  River  Delaware  about  5 miles 
South  of  Philadelphia  on  a marshy  island  of  about  30  acres:  it 
figures  irregular;  the  revetment  in  part  of  stone  and  the  remained 
of  Brick;  extent  of  perimeter  813  yards;  height  of  revetment  10 
feet  (nearly)  rampart  and  parapet  of  earth;  the  latter  of  a thick- 
ness sufficient  to  resist  cannon  shot;  surrounded  with  a wet 
ditch  with  a range  of  brick  barracks  capable  of  containing  2 
Companies — a range  of  quarters  for  officers  96  by  28  ft.  and 
two  stories  high  built  in  1814,  a brick  building  for  the  Comman- 
dant Magazine  2 bombproofs  (souterraine)  under  the  Bastion, 
and  several  small  ones  in  the  gate  way;  several  small  frame 
buildings  and  3 furnaces  for  heating  shot.  Outside  the  main 
work  of  water  battery  of  8 guns,  of  earth  and  open  in  the  rear 
and  opposite  the  fort  in  the  River  at  about  400  yards  distant 
a battery  of  6 Guns  constructed  on  a pier  originally  intended 
for  the  use  of  shipping  with  a thick  parapet  of  timber  pierced 
with  embasures;  this  battery  enfilades  the  channel  and  was 
provided  with  a furnace.  The  work  generally  (except  the  bomb- 
proofs  which  are  damp  and  decaying  in  consequence)  in  pretty 
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good  repair.  The  original  design  of  the  work  was  no  doubt 
to  defend  the  city  of  Philadelphia  against  a maritime  attack. 

2nd.  In  1816  part  of  the  ditch  which  was  very  narrow,  was 
widened  so  as  to  make  it  not  less  than  30  feet  in  width;  a traverse 
of  earth  erected  in  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  the 
parapet  to  secure  from  enfilade  a battery;  also  a permanent 
brick  Guard  house  including  a place  of  confinement  44  by  22 
feet. 

3rd.  The  condition  of  Ft  M 30th  Sep’t  1820,  the  same  as 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (as  before  described)  except  the 
improvements  made  in  1816” 

The  armament  at  the  time  consisted  probably  of  34  cannon, 
for  as  late  as  1863  we  find  the  ordnance  reported  as 

”25  24  pounders 

9 32  pounders  all  with  wood  carriages,  undoubtedly  of 

the  plain  old  wood  type  shown  in  Tousard’s  plates  Nos.  17  and 
18  unchanged  from  the  beginning.  The  effective  range  of  these 
guns,  weighing  5,790  pounds  and  7,220  respectively  was  about 
a mile  and  a half.  The  main  channel  was  scarcely  half  a mile 
distant.  The  type  of  cannon  used  about  1800  is  easiest  described 
as  just  the  plain  old  fashion  cast  iron  smooth-bores,  tapering, 
with  bands  of  fillets  around  the  barrel,  and  a knob  at  the  end, 
familiar  as  the  arangement  of  all  of  the  old  forts  and  ships  of 
the  Revolutionary  period.  This  was  the  type  of  England  and 
France  etc.,  varying  slightly  only  in  details  and  demensions  and 
the  newly  formed  United  States  simply  followed  and  copied  the 
best  practice  of  these  older  countries.  At  the  period  of  say  1800, 
the  United  States  was  very  busy  in  creating  forts  as  already 
related,  for  its  chief  harbors,  and  in  making  cannon  with  which 
to  arm  them.  Tousard  had  also  much  to  do  with  this.  The  guns 
were  made  from  his  designs,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  testing 
or  proving  the  cannon  as  made  and  ready  for  delivery.  There 
were  four  principal  furnaces  then,  that  had  government  contracts 
for  cannon,  and  they  turned  them  out  by  many  hundreds,  from 
32  pounders  down,  for  distribution  to  the  various  forts.  They 
were 

Cecil  Furnace,  Maryland,  Col.  S.  Hughes. 

Hope  Furnace,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jabez  Bowen. 

Hanover  Furnace,  New  Jersey,  Lane  & Salters. 

Schuykill  Furnace,  Near  Philada.,  Mr.  Foxhall. 
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The  manufacture  of  these  guns  steadily  improved.  They 
were  tested  by  firing  them  with  double  the  amount  of  the  regular 
powder  charge.  At  Hope  Furnace,  out  of  33  tested,  12  bursted; 
at  Foxhall’s,  out  of  11  twenty  fours  6 bursted;  at  Hanover  out 
of  13  eighteens,  3 bursted,  etc.  etc;  but  they  got  up  to  131  tested 
at  Cecil  Furnice  “without  bursting  one”.  And  at  Philadelphia 
a machine  was  perfected  that  bore  five  cannon  at  once  while 
turning  the  outside  at  the  same  time. 

The  furnace  for  heating  cannon  balls  red  hot,  already  men- 
tioned, was  a feature  much  depended  upon,  and  to  which  con- 
siderable attention  was  paid.  Not  forgetting  the  quietus  that 
such  gave  to  the  British  frigate  “Augusta”  the  new  Fort  Mifflin, 
by  Tousard,  was  equipped  with  several  of  these;  and  Tousards 
report  as  to  their  efficiency,  is  found  in  a letter  of  satisfaction 
that  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  September  22,  1800: 

“Before  setting  off  to  Boston,  1 could  not  help  easing  my 
mind  of  a great  Weight.  It  is  with  not  a little  satisfaction  that 
I inform  you  that  the  aspersions  upon  the  Furnace,  built  upon 
my  Plan,  and  insinuations  given  you  of  its  being  useless  were 
altogether  dictated  by  either  ignorance  or  malice.  I visited  the 
Garrison  at  Fort  Mifflin  and  after  the  Parade,  I desired  shots  to 
be  put  in  the  furnace  and  fire  to  be  set  to  heat  them.  The 
furnace  was  damp;  the  wood  green;  we  left  a few  men  to  attend 
to  it  and  after  dinner  I had  the  satisfaction  to  call  all  the  Officers 
to  witness  the  shot  were  all  red  hot.  A cold  ball  was  put  in 
near  one  of  the  doors  and  another  upon  the  red  shots  in  the 
middle;  thirty  minutes  after,  the  second  was  taken  out  red  hot 
and  the  first  was  sufficiently  hot  to  burn  a pine  board.  Only 
three  feet  of  green  wood  was  burnt  during  the  whole  experiment: 
as  many  balls  as  could  have  been  fired  in  an  action  would  have 
been  red  hot  in  15  minutes”. 

“1  was  the  most  anxious  to  clear  that  point,  as  independent 
of  the  plans  which  I hope  now,  will  continue  to  adorn  your  office 
I have  had  a Model  sent  to  Gen’l  Pinkney  at  Charlestown  and 
was  so  certain  the  principal  that  directed  me  in  the  construction 
of  it,  that  I had  never  thought  of  making  the  trial  having  seen  it 
succeed  in  many  instances.  Major  Rea,  Cap’t  McClallen,  four 
Lieutenants,  the  Doctor,  James  Wilson  and  many  soldiers  were 
present”. 

While  these  furnaces  at  Fort  Mifflin  have  long  since  dis- 


appeared,  there  are  two  yet  standing  of  the  same  type  and  build 
about  1841, — Fort  Knox,  opposite  Bucksport,  on  the  Penobscot 
River,  Maine. 

Fort  Mifflin,  as  now  standing  after  five  generations,  is  of 
interest  not  unmixed  with  charm,  in  continuing  but  little  changed 
and  representative  of  the  best  type  of  five  generations  ago.  The 
original  brick  buildings  yet  stand.  The  architecture  is  of  that 
southern  order  of  two  storied  porches  and  white  columns,  that 
we  find  in  the  upper  section  of  the  south,  in  Fortress  Monroe 
and  similar  works  of  that  period.  This  lack  of  change  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  a larger  and  greater  fortification  as  a 
lower  line  of  defence  was  started  about  1813, — >as  a result  of 
the  war  of  1812, — farther  down  the  river,  at  Pea  Patch,  an 
alluvial  island  a few  miles  below  New  Castle,  thereby  protecting 
the  Delaware  & Chesapeake  canal,  as  well  as  Wilmington  10 
miles  above.  This  was  burned  in  1831,  at  a loss  of  $100,003 
and  then  rebuilt  on  a larger  scale  by  the  government,  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years  or  so,  to  the  time  of  the  Rebellion.  (Some 
description  of  it  may  be  found  in  Scharf’s  “History  of  Delaware”) 
This  location  has  absorbed  the  War  Department’s  chief  attention, 
as  far  as  the  Delaware  is  concerned,  ever  since,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  policy  of  expending  no  more  at  Fort  Mifflin,  which  has 
therefore  remained  unchanged. 

Fort  Delaware,  however,  at  Pea  Patch,  was  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  Fort  Mifflin  was  then  the 
principal  defence  of  Philadelphia  if  the  British  essayed  to  raid 
the  river. 

The  British  fleet  did  reach  Lewes  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay, 
but  did  not  come  up.  Excitement  and  activity  prevailed  in  the 
city  and  around  the  fort.  Lieut.  Winfield  Scott,  later  of  Mexican 
War  fame,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  garison  and  “additional  guns 
were  installed.”  The  status  of  the  fort,  and  some  minor  episodes 
then  relating  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  Defence  of 
Philadelphia;  1814-15,  republished  as  Vol.  8 of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Negotiations  at  that  time 
with  Robert  Fulton  for  a submarine  torpedo  is  an  interesting  his- 
torical item,  predecessor  to  the  torpedo  development  of  a century 
later. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  the  fort  entered  a long  era  of  quiet, 
its  serenity  being  chiefly  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  some 
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grandee  paying  a visit  to  it  or  to  Philadelphia,  receiving  the 
usual  salute.  In  1817  our  fifth  President,  Monroe,  during  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  received  the  national  salute  from  the  fort, 
(Colonel  Moses  Porter  then  in  command)  arrived  off  the  fort  in 
the  old  line  ship  the  “Franklin.” 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon  the  1st  and  King 
of  Westphalia,  also  visited  here,  as  well  as  General  the  Marquise 
Emanuel  de  Grouchy,  the  French  Marshall  distinguished  in  the 
Napolenic  wars. 

In  1850  Antonio  Paez  was  duly  saluted,  when  as  an  ex- 
President  of  the  new  Republic  of  Venezuela,  for  whose  indepen- 
dence he  had  fought,  he  arrived  on  a visit  to  the  United  States. 
And  about  that  time,  the  garrison  participated  in  a great  parade 
commemorating  the  funeral  of  our  twelfth  President,  Zachary 
Taylor. 

About  1836-37  three  sheets  of  drawings  were  made  (U.  S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  File,  Wash.,  No.  47-8,  9 and  10)  showing 
the  works  and  buildings  with  great  detail  and  accurcy.  These 
show  provision  for  40  guns  in  the  main  fort  and  9 in  the  demi- 
lune or  outside  battery;  and  also  the  plan  of  the  furnace  for  heat- 
ing balls, — exactly  as  appearing  in  Tousard’s  plate  in  his  book; 
and  which  brick  furnace  measured  11  ]/4  ft.  by  6 ft.  4 in. 

In  1854  extensive  dykes  were  added  at  a cost  of  $3,000, 
reaching  from  the  fort  to  the  old  Lazaretto,  reclaiming  much 
land  and — the  site  no  longer  being  an  island — enabling  a new 
road  approach  from  the  east. 

A description  of  the  fort  at  this  period  refers  to  it  as  being  a 
barbette  of  irregular  form,  the  north  front  or  gorge  only  being 
bastioned  and  the  masonry  scarp  being  11  /2  to  14^  ft.  high; 
the  north  bastion  being  casemated  and  a wet  ditch  or  moat  30 
to  80  feet  wide,  encircling. 

In  1861  began  the  Rebellion.  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon 
and  the  civil  war  had  started.  Fort  Mifflin  was  then  repaired  and 
improved.  The  present  brick  linings  of  the  ramparts  in  place  of 
wooden  ones  are  said  to  have  then  been  put  in.  The  artillery 
shed  and  the  brick  storehouse  date  from  the  earlier  sixties. 
These  additions  and  repairs  are  attested  by  a conspicuous  tablet 
of  marble,  22/2  by  51%  inches  set  in  the  left  wall  inside  the 
entrance  gate,  that  reads: 
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REPAIRED 
1861  x 1862 
E.  M.  STANTON 
SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
GEN.  J.  R.  TOTTEN 
CHIEF  ENGINEER 


At  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  the  usual  cry  went  up  for 
protection  from  many  cities,  and  the  modernizing  of  the  armament 
of  Fort  Mifflin, — the  inner  line  of  defense  to  the  then  second  city 
of  the  country, — received  attention.  In  1864  the  necessary 


changes  for  15” 

guns,  were  begu 

n.  These 

were  the 

huge  old 

smooth-bores  of 

the  “Columbiad” 

type.  Of 

these,  the 

principal 

figures  are: 

Weight 

Powder 

Shot 

Range 

A 15"  bore 

49,000  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

450  lbs. 

5,579  yds. 

A 10"  bore 

15,000  lbs. 

25  lbs. 

128  lbs. 

3,976  yds. 

A 8"  bore 

8,465  lbs. 

35  lbs. 

180  lbs. 

4,723  yds. 

Several  of  the  15"  were  planned,  on  front  and  center  pintle  iron 
carriages,  the  balance  of  the  guns  being  42  pounder  rifled  cannon. 
New  magazines  were  built  in  the  east  battery. 

While  the  navy  of  the  Confederates  never  got  anywhere 
near  the  Delaware,  the  work  of  betterment  continued;  and  after 
the  end  of  the  Rebellion,  on  general  principles.  The  new  mag- 
azine with  a chamber  15'  by  43'  (as  still  standing)  was  finished 
in  1867,  and  two  very  clear  drawings  (No.  47-28  and  29)  show 
the  fort  as  of  this  period — its  maximum  equipment  and  zenith. 

The  armament  then  provided  for  was 


In  main  work 
3 — 15"  smoothbores 
32— 42-lb.  rifled  cannon 
35 — Total 

Totals— 46 


In  east  battery 
2 — 15"  smoothbores 
9 — 42-lb.  rifled  cannon 
1 1 Total 
guns. 
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These  were  on  iron  carriages  of  the  old  King  type.  These  draw- 
ings also  show  the  original  small  naval  ammunition  depot  at 
the  east  end  of  the  island  or  reservation,  at  that  date. 

During  the  Rebellion,  the  forts  on  the  Delaware  were  used 
as  military  prisons.  It  is  said  that  at  Fort  Delaware  10,000 
Confederate  prisoners  were  confined,  and  that  at  Fort  Mifflin 
in  the  casement  dungeons  were  members  of  Moseby’s  (?)  cele- 
brated Guerrillas.  These  dungeons,  of  brick  masonry,  with  arch- 
ed ceilings — the  original  “bombproofs” — are  mute  and  grim  evi- 
dence of  the  practices  of  the  past;  cold,  damp  vaults  with  their 
blackness  but  little  mitigated  by  vagrant  rays  of  light  at  times 
entering  through  a few  slots  but  2/2  in.  by  18  in.  in  the  six-foot 
walls.  The  two  larger  are  15  to  18  feet  wide  by  40  to  50  feet 
long,  and  have,  each,  a fireplace  with  the  chimneys  duly  barred 
that  the  hapless  prisoners  may  not  escape.  There  are  three 
smaller  dungeons,  similar,  7 to  10  feet  wide  by  30  to  35  feet 
long.  All  are  closed  by  heavy  plank  doors  of  medieval  type, 
and  without,  the  corridor  is  closed  by  a heavy  gate  of  latticed 
iron.  In  these  dungeons  there  yet  remain  a number  of  heavy 
frames  of  wood,  of  double  tier  design,  that  enable  the  occupants 
to  at  least  not  sleep  on  the  cold  damp  floors, — -below  the  level 
of  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  outside.  Adjoining  is  a vault 
about  15  by  50  feet  having  at  one  end  two  old  style  brick  bake 
ovens,  forming  the  fort  bakery.  And  the  location  of  this  in  the 
bombproof,  will  show  the  forethought  of  the  making  of  bread 
being  at  any  rate  protected,  no  matter  what  other  commissary 
work  in  the  open  might  be  put  out  of  action  in  a siege. 

Betterments  continued  and  in  1876  a torpedo  casemate  was 
constructed  in  the  east  or  river  rampart,  the  scheme  being  to 
discharge  a torpedo  at  and  squarely  abeam  of  any  ship  passing 
in  the  main  channel,  but  700  yards  off.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  equipment  was  never  completed. 

In  1871,  in  furtherance  of  general  fortifications  in  the  east, 
the  War  Department  recommended  that  a detached  exterior  bat- 
tery of  large  guns  should  be  built  to  the  south, — towards  Hog 
Island.  This  was  approved  by  W.  K.  Balknap,  Secretary  of  war, 
May  15th,  that  year.  This  was  called  the  “High  Battery” — it 
being  banked  up  considerably  higher  than  the  fort  proper — and 
was  to  have  9 guns  and  2 magazines  in  front,  and  6 mortars 
in  the  rear.  Appropriations  were  made  and  the  earthwork. 
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foundations,  magazines,  and  mounts  of  the  gun  battery  were 
constructed  and  the  foundations,  for  the  mortars, — from  time  to 
time  until  1874-5  when  no  further  appropriations  being  made  the 
work  stopped  and  was  never  finished.  The  iron  gun  mounts, 
now  in  a tangle  of  underbrush  and  trees  that  have  grown  up  in 
the  nearly  50  years  since,  suggest  that  guns  were  possibly  mount- 
ed,— and  removed, — but  the  mortars  never  were.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  guns  contemplated,  in  the  remodelling  of  the  armament 
and  in  the  fort  itself,  of  the  Rebellion  period,  were  seemingly 
never  mounted;  for  in  a review  of  1887  we  find  that  there  were 
projected  (and  as  also  shown  by  the  drawings)  in  the  main  work, 
five  15  in.  and  twenty-three  10  in.  guns;  in  the  east  battery,  seven 
15in.,  and  in  the  south,  or  high,  battery,  nine  15  in.  guns  and 
six  mortars,  or  50  in  all;  and  this  accompanied  by  a statement 
that  the  guns  set  up  and  existing  were  three  15  in.  in  the  main 
work,  and  fifteen  rifled  42-pounders  and  two  15  in.  in  the  east 
battery,  but  twenty  in  all. 

The  extreme  outside  length  of  Fort  Mifflin’s  walls  from  north 
to  south  is  about  600  feet;  the  width,  from  east  to  west,  about 
475  feet.  The  area  occupied  by  the  old  fort— that  is  excluding 
the  outlying  batteries — but  including  moat,  walls,  and  ramparts, 
is  about  8 acres.  The  area  of  the  level  space  within  the  ram- 
parts is  a scant  two  acres.  The  gate,  opening  between  jambs 
is  12  ft.  7 in.  The  old  wood  gate,  of  double  doors,  is  built  up 
of  three  thicknesses  of  2 in.  plank,  and  these  6 in.  doors,  studded 
and  weather  worn,  are  hung  on  huge  old  wrought  iron  hinges 
that  are  a delight  to  look  upon.  The  present  existing  buildings 
are  as  follows:  (Except  the  old  wood  guard  house,  they  are 

all  of  brick) 

Commandant’s  headquarters,  35  by  70  feet, Built  at  the  beginning 
of  1798. 

Soldiers’  barracks,  28  by  117(4  feet,  Built  at  the  beginning  of 
1798. 

Guard  house,  16  by  30  feet,  Built  at  the  beginning  of  1798. 
Officers’  quarters,  — by  80  feet,  Built  in  1814. 

Arsenal  and  place  of  confinement,  24  by  44  feet,  Built  in  1816. 
Artillery  shed,  37  by  97  feet,  Built  at  the  period  of  the  Rebellion. 
Storehouse,  20  by  56  feet,  Built  at  the  period  of  the  Rebellion 
Blacksmith  shop,  19  by  23  feet,  Built  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 


Main  magazine  (interior),  15  by  43  feet,  Built  in  1867. 
Torpedo  casemate,  Built  in  1876. 

Across  the  moat,  about  250  feet  from  the  east  bastion,  is  a 
two-story  house  called  the  hospital,  that  probably  dates  back  to 
1812  or  so. 

Alongside  the  gate,  and  within,  is  the  old  wood  flag  post, 
with  a slotted  rack  above,  for  the  insertion  of  flag  staffs,  its  base 
resting  in  a hole  in  the  center  of  a thick  marble  slab  33  in.  by 
48  in.  A weatherworn  date,  now  undecipherable,  is  said  to  read 
M.DCC  but  the  only  visible  figures  are  VIII,  indicating  the 
last  part  of  the  date  of  the  fort’s  construction— 1798.  From 
this  flag  post,  tradition  says  that  the  traitor  was  hung  in  past 
days,  but  as  to  which  tradition,  as  to  either  truthfulness  or 
details,  1 have  no  knowledge. 

Some  brief  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  old  Fort 
Mifflin  are  of  interest.  From  1844  to  1865, — 21  years,  the  money 
expenditure  for  repairs,  additions  and  upkeep,  was  about  $66,000, 
an  average  of  $3,000  a year.  In  the  next  eleven  years,  covering 
the  enlargements  after  the  Rebellion,  and  never  finished,  there 
was  expended  about  $208,686.  From  1876,  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  further  equipment,  because  of  a policy  of  works  lower 
down  the  river,  the  outlay  was  but  $27,912  up  to  1909 — 33  years, 
an  average  of  but  $850  a year.  Expenditures  since  are  wholly 
for  the  peaceful  department  supplies  operation  and  no  longer 
for  military  combative  purposes. 

In  May,  1880 — now  41  years  ago,  the  Council  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania  visited  the  fort.  While  then  under 
the  amiable  fire  of  historians  and  investigators  of  its  honored 
and  long  career,  the  old  fort  and  the  site,  have  never  been  under 
military  fire  since  the  days  of  1777,  as  first  herein  related,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  The  modern  defences  of  the  homes  and 
the  industries  of  the  Delaware  valley  have  been  established  down 
the  bay.  Great  modern  10-and  12-inch  rifles  on  disappearing 
carriages  at  Fort  Delaware  at  Pea  Patch  and  Fort  Mott,  at  Finn’s 
Point  opposite,  have  assumed  the  burden  of  protection  to  the 
fair  city  of  William  Penn — but  no  more  valiantly  than  did  the 
Fort  Mifflin  of  old  in  the  days  of  ’77.  The  old  fort  on  Mud 
Island  of  the  able  Montresor,  in  its  short  life,  did  its  work  and 
did  it  famously  well;  the  present  fort,  the  handiwork  of  the 
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skilled  Tousard,  in  its  long  life  and  for  a century  has  been  her£ 
and  ever  willing.  But  its  combative  days  are  over — for  in  1904 
it  was  dismantled;  every  gun  was  removed.  Its  then  obsolete 
ordnance  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  its  fighting  days  gone 
by;  a warrior  stripped.  The  buildings  are  in  bad  repair;  the 
walls  of  the  fort  are  beginning  to  disintegrate;  the  place  no 
longer  has  a garrison;  it  is  but  a storehouse  for  the  service. 

And  while  this  is  understandable,  in  the  relentless  progress 
of  time,  that  brings  abandonment  and  ruin  and  disintegration 
to  all  the  creations  of  human  hands  which  have  served  their 
purpose  and  outlived  their  usefulness,  it  yet  is  to  be  deplored, 
that  on  this  spot,  where  the  lives  of  the  defenders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  given,  not  even  a flag  now  flies,  nor  does  any  tablet 
mark  the  place.  That  the  ground  that  has  been  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Washington,  Knox,  and  Mifflin;  that  Howe,  Corn- 
wallis, Montressor,  of  the  enemy,  were  here;  that  distinguished 
men  of  other  nations  have  here  been  honored;  that  our  earlier 
presidents  were  here  received  and  saluted;  is  all  of  historic  and 
passing  interest.  But  that  here  the  most  stubbornly  contested 
seige  of  the  Revolution  occurred;  that  here  defiance,  valor,  grit, 
and  courage  to  the  bone  were  shown;  that  here  occurred  that 
delay  to  the  British  Empire’s  forces  that  had  an  all  powerful 
influence  upon  the  campaign  of  1777,  and  result  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  that  in  the  preformance  of  that  duty,  and  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  hope  and  exhortation  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  more  lives  in  proportion  were  laid  down  than  in  any  other 
conflict  of  the  Revolution;  that  all  these  things  should  be,  and 
without  any  monument  or  marker  to  commemorate  or  record 
the  fact,  on  the  part  of  either  Commonwealth,  City,  or  patriotic 
society,  seems  almost  unbelievable. 


CATOLOGUE  OF  THE  MEDALS  GIVEN  BY 
MR.  FRANKLIN  PEALE  PATTERSON. 


*Reprint  of  the  remarks,  in  the  manuscript  Catalogue  ac- 
companying the  gift  of  124  Medals  made  to  the  Society  November 
17,  1919.  by 

MR.  FRANKLIN  PEALE  PATTERSON. 

These  medals,  mostly  Bronze,  were  in  twenty  volumes  so 
arranged  that  both  sides  could  be  examined.  Volume  one  con- 
tained the  catalogue  only,  the  remaining  nineteen  the  Medals. 
There  were  space  for  131  Medals 

There  were  missing  as  per  Catalogue,  when 
the  gift  was  received,  and  so  marked  8 Medals 


123  Medals 

One  Medal  Franklin  Institute  (Bronze)  was 

not  named  in  the  Catalogue.  1 Medal 


Total  124  Medals. 

Volume  1. 

Caution.  Medals  are  injured  by  the  touch.  They  are  in- 
tended for  the  sight  only. 

Finger  marks  are  irreparable  injuries,  and  any, attempt  to 
remove  such  marks  by  wiping  will  but  increase  the  injury. 

Directions.  The  Medals  may  be  examined  on  the  Obverse 
and  Reverse  sides  alternately,  by  closing  the  cover  of  one  side 
and  subsequently  opening  the  cover  of  the  other  side. 

Notice.  The  foregoing  caution  and  directions  having  been 
noted  persons  not  disposed  to  heed  them  are  requested  to  confine 
their  inspection  to  this  volume  alone,  i.  e.  the  manuscript  cat- 
alogue. 

*The  Catalogue  of  the  Medals  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Franklin  Peale  Patterson  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  November 
17th.,  1919  is  here  reproduced  in  full,  being  an  exact  copy  of  the 
manuscript  accompanying  the  gift,  the  Committee  on  Publication 
however  has  deemed  it  of  interest  that  further  information  be 
given  about  the  medals  and  for  this  purpose  has  added  the  names 
of  the  Artists,  where  no  name  is  given  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
the  same. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Medals  contained  in  this  eabinet,  Struck 
from  dies  preserved  in  the  Mint  of  the  United  States;  with  notes 
and  remarks  by. 

1795.  FRANKLIN  PEALE.  1870. 

Assistant  Assayer  from  1833  to  1836:  Melter  and  refiner 

from  1836  to  1839:  and  Chief  Coiner  from  1839  to  1854. 

“Adam  Eckfeldt  Chief  coiner  of  the  United  States  Mint  1814- 
1839,  in  his  letter  of  resignation  warmly  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment of  Franklin  Peale,  in  the  following  terms:  “I  feel,  it  my 

duty,  in  leaving  office,  to  recommend  that  my  place  be  filled  by 
Mr.  Franklin  Peale,  the  present  Melter  and  Refiner.  Our  close 
association  as  fellow-officers  has  made  me  acquainted  with  his 
peculiar  qualifications,  and  1 therefore  know  him  to  be  fitted 
for  the  situation;  and  I do  not  know  any  other  person  that  is.” 
He  had  a high  ideal  of  what  a chief  coiner  should  be. 

FRANKLIN  PEALE  was  the  son  of  Charles  Willson  Peale, 
the  eminent  artist  and  founder  of  Peale’s  Museum.  Born  in  the 
Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  October  15,  1795, 
he  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  his  father,  when  four  months 
old,  as  “the  first  child  born  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,”  and  with 
a request  that  the  society  should  name  him.  He  was  accordingly 
named  after  the  chief  founder  and  first  President  of  the  Society— 
Franklin. 

Young  Peale  early  showed  a taste  for  mechanics,  and  his 
father  gave  him  every  facility  to  improve  himself  in  any  direction 
in  which  nature  seemed  to  lead  him.  Part  of  his  general  educa- 
tion was  received  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  part  at 
the  Germantown  Academy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  machine  shop  of  Hodgson  & Bro.,  Delaware. 

He  soon  grew  to  be  a skilled  mechanic  and  draughtsman. 
Some  time  after  he  became  manager  of  his  father’s  Museum. 
He  assisted  Baldwin  in  the  construction  of  the  first  locomotive 
built  in  this  country.  In  1833  Mr.  Peale  entered  the  Mint  Service, 
and  was  sent  to  Europe  by  Director  Moore  to  examine  into 
foreign  Mint  methods.  He  brought  with  him  valuable  apparatus 
for  the  Assay  Department,  together  with  other  important  im- 
provements and  suggestions. 

He  was  appointed  Melter  and  Refiner  in  1836  and  Chief 
Coiner  in  1839.  He  introduced  the  frst  steam  coining  press, 
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the  milling  machine  and  some  other  of  our  more  modern  forms 
of  Mint  machinery. 

Mr.  Peale’s  administration  as  Chief  Coiner  may  be  said  to 
mark  an  era  in  the  mechanic  arts  of  Minting.  Being  specially 
fitted,  by  natural  genius  as  well  as  education,  for  the  position 
which  he  adorned,  his  mildness,  integrity,  gentlemanly  bearing 
and  high  moral  and  mental  culture  constituted  him  a model 
officer.  His  connection  with  the  service  lasted  until  1854.  He 
died  on  the  5th.  of  May,  1870.” 

(Illustrated  History  of  the  United  States  Mint  George  G.  Evans.) 
Volume  2 Originally  contained  nine  Medals,  one  is  missing. 

The  dies  for  the  Medals  of  the  Revolutionary  period  were 
mostly  executed  in  France,  and  some  of  them  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Medals  in  Paris:  Two  only  are  in  the  Mint, 

Those  of  the  Medals  given  to  General  Gates,  were  given  to  Adam 
Eckfeldt,  formerly  Chief  Coiner,  by  Aaron  Burr  on  the  occasion 
of  striking  a number  of  Medals  for  the  family  of  the  General. 

The  dies  for  the  Medals  of  General  Morgan,  were  given  to 
his  family  and  as  a matter  of  course,  lost  or  destroyed;  the  pair 
in  the  Mint  were  renewed  by  act  of  Congress,  and  Medals  struck 
from  them  in  1840,  they  were  executed  in  France  from  lead  or 
plaster  impressions  from  the  original  medal. 

The  medal  of  Commodore  Truxton,  was  struck  from  ..a 
restored  pair  of  dies  in  the  Mint,  the  originals  were  given  to  Mr. 
Eckfeldt  by  a member  of  the  family. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Engraver  of  the  Mint,  at  an 
early  period  to  execute  dies  for  a medal  voted  by  Congress,  to 
General  Henry  Lee,  but  failed.  The  obverse,  badly  executed  and 
finally  spoiled,  is  in  the  Mint  with  the  Reverse:  The  medals  in 

this  volume  was  struck  from  them. 

Two  Medals  evidently  intended  for  Indian  affairs,  were 
struck  from  dies  in  the  Mint,  they  are  certainly  the  earliest  at- 
tempts at  medal  engraving  in  this  country,  they  are  dated  1756 
and  1757. 

Note;  relative  to  the  Medals  of  1757  being  an  extract  from 
a letter  of  Joseph  Richardson,  formerly  assayer  to  the  Mint  Dated 

Philada.  sixth  month  12th,  1813. 

To  Thomas  Wistar 

‘‘The  impressions  which  I now  offer  respectfully  for  thy 
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acceptance  are  from  dies  which  have  long  been  in  the  possession 
of  my  predecessor  and  myself. 

“At  the  early  time  in  which  they  were  engraved,  Coining 
presses  were  unknown  in  this  country,  they  were  therefore  cut 
on  punches,  fixed  in  a socket,  and  struck  with  a sledge  hammer. 
The  Indian  Medal  of  1757  was  struck  at  the  expense  of  a society 
(chiefly  composed  of  friends)  formed  in  Philada.  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  peace  with  the  Indian  Tribes  & c.’’ 

All  the  other  medals  of  the  Revolutionary  are  Electro-type 
copies  from  medals  made  from  the  original  medals  or  authentic 
copies  of  them  by  F.  Peale,  including  one  of  an  oval  form,  to 
Paulding,  one  of  the  Captors  of  Mayor  Andre. 

No.  & List. 


1. 

Gates 

Gatteaux 

for  Saratoga 

2. 

Morgan 

Dupre 

for  Cowpens 

3. 

T ruxton 

unknown 

for  La  Vengenance 

4. 

Lee 

J.  Wright 

for  Paulus  Hook 

5. 

Kosciusco 

Gaunois 

6. 

Washington 

(Sansom’s 

Dies) 

7. 

George  II 

Duffield 

Indian  peace  medal 

1757 

8. 

Armstrong, 

Duffield 

for  Kittanning 

City  of  Phila. 

9. 

Paulding 

Volume  3.  Originally  contained  Nine  Medals  one  is  missing. 

The  dies  for  the  medals  in  this  volume  were  executed  in 
France,  under  the  direction  of  Franklin  and  Colonel  Humphreys; 
Some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Museum  of 
Medals  in  Paris,  including  those  of  General  Washington. 

The  dies  for  the  Preble  Medal  were  sent  by  sea,  from  Boston 
with  the  intent  to  have  Medals  struck  for  the  family,  but  the 
vessel  never  arrived  at  her  destination. 

These  Medals  are  all  made  by  the  Electrotype  process,  in 
moulds  from  the  original  medals  or  authentic  copies  by  F.  Pcarlc. 


No..  A Names. 
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10. 

Washington 

Duviver 

before  Boston 

11. 

Preble 

Reich 

before  Tripoli 

12. 

Green 

Dupre 

for  Estaw  Springs 

13. 

Wayne 

14. 

Jones,  J.  Paul 

Dupre 

for  Serapis 

15. 

Stewart 

Gatteaux 

for  Stony  Point 

16. 

Washington 

Wm. 

Duviver 

for  Cowpens 

17. 

Howard 

Duviver 

for  Cowpens 

18. 

De.  Fleury 

Duviver 

for  Stony  Point 

Volume  4.  Contains  six  Medals. 


Medals  were  voted  by  Congress  to  the  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  for  Service  during  the  contest  with  Great  Britian 
usually  called  the  war  of  1812;  the  dies  for  which  medals  were 
all  engraved  by  Furst. 

In  this  volume  it  is  also  found  a medal  presented  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  Perry. 


No. 

& Names. 

19. 

Hull 

Reich 

20. 

Jones 

Furst 

21. 

Decatur 

Furst 

22. 

Perry,  State 
of  Penna. 

Furst 

23. 

Bain  b ridge- 

Furst 

24. 

Perry 

Furst 

for  Guerriere 
for  Floric 
for  Macedonian 
for  Lake  Erie 

for  Java 
for  Lake  Erie 


Volume  5.  War  of  1812  Continued.  Contains  Six  Medals. 


Burrows  was  killed  in  the  action,  which  his  medal  com- 
memorates, there  was  no  likeness  of  his  extent,  his  name  inscrib- 
ed on  a tablet  with  emblematic  accompaniments  was  therefore 
substituted  for  the  usual  obverse  device. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  Medal  to  the  officers  of  Perry’s  fleet 
contains  a wreath  with  a field  for  the  engraved  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  awarded. 

No.  & Names. 


25. 

Burrows 

Furst 

for  Boxer 

26. 

Elliot 

Furst 

for  Lake  Erie 

27. 

McCall 

Furst 

for  Boxer 

28. 

Lawrence 

Furst 

for  Peacock 

29. 

Macdonough 

Furst 

for  Lake  Champlain 

30. 

Perry’s  Offi- 

Furst 

for  Lake  Erie 

cers,  (Penna 

State) 

Volume  6.  War  of 

1812  continued. 

Contains  Six  Medals. 

No. 

& Names. 

31. 

Stewart 

Furst 

for  Cyane  and  Levant 

32. 

Biddle 

Furst 

for  Pengium 

33. 

Blakeley 

Furst 

for  Reindeer 

34. 

Warrington 

Furst 

for  Epervier 

35. 

Henley 

Furst 

for  Lake  Erie 

36. 

Cassin 

Furst 

for  Lake  Erie 

Volume  7.  War  of 

1812  continued. 

Contains  six  Medals. 

No. 

& Names. 

37 

Brown 

Furst 

for  Chippewa  & 

Nia- 

gra  & Erie 

38. 

Gaines 

Furst 

for  Erie 

39. 

Miller 

Furst 

for  Chippewa  & 

Ni- 

agra  & Erie 

40. 

Porter- 

Furst 

for  Chippewa  & 

Ni- 

agra  & Erie 

41. 

Ripley 

Furst 

for  Chippewa  & 

Ni- 

agra  & Erie 

42. 

Macomb 

Furst 

for  Plattsburg 

Volume  8.  War  of 

1812  continued. 

Contains  five  Medals. 
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No. 

43. 

& Names. 
Scott 

Furst 

for  Chippewa  t 

44. 

Shelby 

Furst 

agara 

for  Thames 

45. 

Jackson 

Furst 

for  New  Orlean 

46. 

Harrison 

Furst 

for  Thames 

47. 

Croghan 

Furst 

for  Sandusky 

The  medal  to  the  last  number  (47)  and  name  was  not  struck 
until  1835.  A special  act  of  Congress  was  passed  at  the  time 
for  the  purpose. 

Volume  9.  Contains  Six  Medals. 


A few  medals  voted  by  Congress  to  officers  who  distinguish- 
ed themselves  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

In  this  volume  are  three  given  to  General  Taylor,  the  largest 
by  act  dated  May  9th,  1848.  Similar  in  size  to  one  of  the  same 
date  given  to  General  Scott,  contained  in  the  next  volume,  and 
two  smaller  for  services  at  Palo  Alto,  and  Monterey. 

This  volume  contains  also  a copy  of  the  medals  presented 
by  the  General  government  to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
British  and  French  Navy  for  services  to  the  crew  of  the  Somers 
U.  S.  Brig  of  War  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Also  a medal  voted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bliss,  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  a small  medal  from  the  Navy  Department  to 
officers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  on  the  occasion  and  for  services 
at  the  time  when  Lieutenant  Bache  lost  his  life. 


No.  & Names. 

48.  Taylor  C.  C.  Wright  & Ellis 

49.  Taylor-  Chpaman  & Peale 

50.  Taylor  Unknown 

51.  Somers  Navis  C.  C.  Wright 

Americana 

52.  Bliss  (N.  Y.  C.  C.  & C.  W.  Wright 

State) 

53.  Coast  Survey  (Medal) 


for  Buene  Vista 
for  Polo  Alto,  Resaca 
de  la  Palma 
for  Monterey 
for  Rescue  of  Officers 
& crew  of  brig 
Somers 

Services  in  Mexico 
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Volume  10.  Contains  four  Medals. 


This  volume  contains  a copy  of  the  large  medal  voted  by 
Congress  to  General  Scott,  March  9th,  1848.  Also  a copy  of  the 
medal  voted  to  him  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  of  equal  size. 

An  inauguration  Medal  of  President  Van  Buren,  and  a copy 
of  the  medal  presented  to  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  by  the 
Merchants  of  Boston,  in  honor  of  the  treaty  with  Japan. 


No.  & Names. 


54.  Scott 

55.  Scott  (Vir- 
ginia State) 

56.  M.  C.  Perry 
(City  of  Bos- 
ton) 

57.  Van  Buren 


C.  C.  Wright  & Ellis 
C.  C.  Wright 

F.  N.  Mitchell 
Furst 


for  Battles  in  Mexico 
for  Battles  in  Mexico 

for  Treaty  with  Japan 
for  Inauguration 


Volume  11.  Contains  Five  Medals. 


Medals  of  Silver  were  struck  and  given  to  Indian  Chiefs 
of  North  America  as  badges  of  authority,  by  the  Government 
of  Great  Britian  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  George  III, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  Royal  Arms;  this  custom  was  followed 
by  the  United  States,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  Presidential 
Series,  beginning  during  the  Administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  1801.  They  were  of  three  sizes  (2in.  2y2 in.  3in.)  and  all  bore 
the  same  devices  on  the  reverse  emblematic  of  peace,  between 
the  White  and  Red  Men. 

No  medals  were  struck  during  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  but  a die  was  engraved  bearing  his  portrait;  (by  Furst) 
and  given  to  Adam  Fckfeldt,  Chief  Coiner  of  U.  S.  Mint  from 
which  a medal  was  struck  and  placed  in  this  volume. 

The  commemoration  medal  (No.  61)  is  a copy  of  the  original 


but 

its  origin  unknown. 

No. 

ck  Names. 

58. 

Jefferson,  4in 

Reich 

Indian 

Peace 

medal 

(101.6  mm) 

59. 

Second  Size, 

Reich 

Indian 

Peace 

medal 

3in.(75.2  mm) 

Reich 


Indian  Peace  medal 


60.  Third  size, 

2in.(50.0  mm) 

61.  Declaration  of  Ind.  to  commemorate  July  4,  1776.  (origin 

unknown). 

62.  Adams  Furst 

No.  68  one  of  the  largest  Medals  ever  struck  in  any  country 
and  the  only  one  of  the  Presidential  series  measuring  Four  ins., 
the  largest  of  the  rest  of  the  series  do  not  exceed  three  ins. 


Volume  12.  Originally  contained  six  Medals  one  is  missing. 


Continuation  of 

the  Presidential 

Series. 

No. 

& Names. 

63. 

Monroe 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace  Medal 

64. 

Monroe  Sec- 
ond Size 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace  Medal 

65. 

Monroe  Thirc 
Size 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace  Medal 

66. 

Madison  (Mis- 
sing) 3in. 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace  Medal 

67. 

Madison  sec- 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace  Medal 

ond  size  2/2in. 
(63.5  mm) 

. . * 

68. 

Madison  third 
size  2in.  (50.0 
mm) 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace  Medal 

Medal. 

Volume  13.  Originally  contained  six  Medals  one  is  missing 

Continuation  of  the  Presidential 

Series. 

No. 

& Names. 

69. 

John  Quincy 
Adams 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace  Medal 

70. 

John  Quincy 
Adams  second 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace  Medal 

size(63.5  mm) 
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71. 

John  Quincy 
Adams  Third 
Size 

Furst 

Indian  Peace 

Medal 

72. 

Jackson 

Furst 

Indian  Peace 

Medal 

73. 

Jackson  Sec- 
ond Size 
(missing) 

Furst 

Indian  Peace 

Medal 

74. 

Jackson 
Third  Size 

Furst 

Volume  14.  Contains  Six  Medals. 

Continuation  of  the  Pres 

dential  Series. 

No. 

& Names. 

75. 

Van  Buren 

Furst 

Indian  Peace 

AAedal 

76. 

Van  Buren 
Second  size 

Furst 

Indian  Peace 

Medal 

77. 

Van  Buren 
third  size 

unknown 

Indian  Peace 

Medal 

78. 

Tyler- 

Furst 

Indian  Peace 

Medal 

79. 

Tyler,  Second 

Furst 

Indian  Peace 

Medal 

size 

80. 

Tyler,  third 

Furst 

Indian  Peace 

Medal 

size 


Volume  15.  Contains  Six  Medals.  Continuation  of  the  Presi- 
dential Series. 


No. 

& Names. 

81. 

Polk 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace 

Medal 

82. 

Polk,  Second 
size 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace 

Medal 

83. 

Polk,  third 
size 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace 

Medal 

84. 

Taylor 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace 

Medal 

85. 

Taylor  sec- 
ond size 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace 

Medal 

86. 

Taylor  third 
size 

Furst 

Indian 

Peace 

Medal 

This  number  closes  the  list  of  those  which  maybe  considered 
National. 
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Volume  16.  Originally  contained  five  Medals  one  is  missing. 

A variety  of  Medals  were  struck  from  dies  preserved  in  the 
United  States  Mint,  from  the  early  period,  and  on  various  occas- 
sions,  for  objects  that  will  be  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the 
copies  contained  in  this  cabinet,  the  remaining  volumes  being 
appropriated  to  them. 

In  this  volume  is  a medal  of  Henry  Clay  bearing  his  likeness, 
on  the  obverse,  but  without  his  name,  an  ommission  that  will 
diminish  its  interest,  when  his  features  shall  be  forgotten. 

The  original  was  in  gold  and  presented  to  him,  in  an  elegant 
silver  case  by  a club  of  New  York  friends  and  admirers. 

Also  copies  of  the  Medals  struck  as  tokens  of  regard  to 
Adam  Eckfeldt  Chief  Coiner,  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  Director, 
by  the  officers  of  the  Mint  and  two  Medals  for  premiums  from 
Institutions. 


No. 

& Names. 

87. 

Henry  Clay 

C.  C.  Wright 

88. 

Adam  Eck- 

Furst 

feldt 

89. 

R.  M.  Patter- 

C. C.  Wright 

son  (missing) 

90. 

Count  Rum- 

Furst 

ford 

91. 

Archimede 

C.  Gobrecht 

American  Academy  of 
A.  & S. 

New  England  Society 
for  P.  &.  M.  and  M. 
Arts. 


Volume  17.  Contained  12  Medals. 

Contains  an  inauguration  Medal  of  Tyler,  a private  medal 
of  Taylor  and  a number  of  other  private  medals  including  one 
of  the  Commemoration  of  the  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Gilmores 
of  Baltimore. 

No.  & Names. 

92.  United  Bowmen  of  Philada. 

93.  Musical  Fund  Society,  Philada. 

94.  Military  Academy  U.  S.  West  Point 
to  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe. 
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95. 

General  Taylor,  Published  by  Wm. 
G.  Brown  1848. 

96. 

Dr.  Benj.  Rush  of  Philada. 

Furst 

97. 

Dr.  David  Hosack  M.  D. 

Furst 

98. 

Taylor  Inauguration,  April  4,  1841. 

99. 

Ricketts  Circus 

unknown 

100. 

Steam  Coinage  U.  S.  M. 

unknown 

101. 

Charles  Carrol  of  Carrolton  90th. 
anniversary  1826 

C.  Gobrecht. 

102. 

William  Page,  Artist- 

C.  C.  Wright  & Ellis 

103. 

Robert  & Louisa  Gilmore,  50th. 
Anniversary 

Faulkner 

Volume  18.  Contains  Ten  Medals. 


Containing  copies  of  Medals  of  various  Mechanical  and 
Scientific  Institutions,  and  awarded  as  premiums  of  merit. 

No.  & Names. 

104.  Scott  Legacy  Agri.  Socty.  Philada. 

Sos.  Prom.  Agriculture  1916. 

105.  Mass.  Char.  Mec.  Asso.  C.  Gobrecht 

106.  Franklin  Institute  C.  Gobrecht 

107.  Scott  Premium,  Franklin  Inst. 

108.  Franklin  Premium,  Franklin  Inst.  . 

109.  Franklin  ins.  Bronze  copy,  Gold  Med. 

110.  Metropolitan  Mec.  Institute  F.  N.  Mitchell 

111.  Worchester  Co.  Mec.  Asso.-  F.  N.  Mitchell 

112.  Salem  Char.  Mec.  Asso.  F.  N.  Mitchell 

113.  Mass.  Char.  Asso.  F.  N.  AVitchel  1 


Volume  19.  Contains  Ten  Medals. 


Contains  copies  of  various  Medals  of  Mechanical  and 
Scientific  Institutions  and  Schools,  with  one  from  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  for  medical  Services  during  the  Visitation  of  (lie 
Cholera. 

No.  &.  Names. 

114.  Poyal  Hawaiian  Agri.  Society  F.  N.  Mitchell 

115.  Town  of  Portsmouth,  Va.  F.  N.  Mitchell 

1 16.  Boston  City  Schools  F.  N.  Mitchell 

117.  Samuel  Appleton,  Mass  Hortic.  Soc.  F.  N.  Mitchell 
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1 18. 

Penna.  Hort.  Socty. 

C.  C. 

W right 

1 19. 

Mass.  Hort.  Socty. 

F.  N. 

Mitchell 

120. 

Peabody  Medal. - 

F.  N. 

Mitchell 

121. 

Penna.  State  Agri.  Socty. 

A.  C. 

Morin 

122. 

Franklin  School  Boston- 

F.  N. 

Mitchell 

123. 

N.  Y.  Exhibit  of  all  Nations 

1853-  C.  C. 

Wright 

Volume  20.  Originally  contained 

8 Medals.  3 

of  the 

ones  are  missing. 


One  Medal  added  not  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue,  making 
6 at  present  in  this  volume. 

At  the  Mint  there  has  been  formed  what  is  termed  “The 
Washington  Cabinet  of  Medals  U.  S.  Mint,”  some  of  the  Medals 
of  which  cabinet  are  contained  in  this  volume,  together  with 
copies  of  Medals,  the  dies  for  which  were  procured  by  the  late 
William  Sansom,  as  a private  enterprise  in  honor  of  Washington, 


and 

Franklin. 

No. 

<&  Names. 

124. 

Washington 

Time  increase  his  Kneass 

Cabinet, 

fame 

125. 

Washington 

Cabinet, 

Cabinet  Metal  Paquet 

126. 

Washington 

commencement  of  Paquet 

Cabinet, 

Cabinet 

127. 

Washington 

Born  1732.  Died 

Cabinet, 

1799. 

128. 

W ashington 
Cabinet, 

missing 

129. 

Washington 
& Franklin 

unknown 

1776 

130. 

Washington 
& Franklin 

(missing) 

131. 

Washington 
& Franklin 

(missing) 

Franklin  Institute  not  in  Catalogue. 

For  further  information  about  the  above  medals  see  The 
Medals  of  Washington  &c.;  J.  Ross  Snowden;  Philada.,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  & Co.,  1861;  The  Medallic  Flistory  of  the  U.  S.  of  A. 
1776-1876;  J.  F.  Loubat,  N.  Y.,  1878. 
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